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Tae uame of Thomas Pringle de- 
serves to be held in affectionate re- 
membrance as that of a benefactor, 
in more than one region of the 
globe. Without power, without 
wealth, his abilities were so well 
directed, and the providential cir- 
cumstances of his life, harmonising 
With the purity of his views, afforded 
such wide scope for his modest, but 
ficient labours, that posterity will 
be largely his debtor. How few 
among the number of those who 
have devoted themselves to literary 
employments, have lived for so 
good a purpose, and left behind so 
wsullied a name! There was in 
. Pringle’s whole course, a sort 
atic propriety, which emi- 
marked its close: he died in 
Id of usefulness, at the mo- 
ment that his specific work seemed 
to be done. 

The life of this estimable man 
Was divided, by his successive resi- 
in Scotland, South Africa, 
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and England, into three distinctly 
marked portions, all bearing upon 
each other, and tending to the same 
results. He was a native of Scot- 
land, and his early years were 
spent amid the pastoral and se- 
cluded scenery which he has de- 
scribed with so much true poetic 
feeling in his ‘* Ephemerides,” 
An unfinished letter, found among 
his papers, dated February, 1832, 
supplies some biographical details 
relating to his early days, which 
cannot be better given than in his 
own pleasing language : — 

** 1 was born on the Sth of Janu- 
ary, 1789, at Blaiklaw, (or Easter- 
stead, as it was then usually called,) 
a farm-house about four miles south 
from Kelso, in the parish of Linton, 
Roxburghshire. The farm, con- 
sisting of about five hundred acres, 
of which one-half, or more, was 
wild moorland, belonged to the 
family of Wauchope, of Niddry. 
My grandfather had _ become 

3 
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tenant of it in 1759, and my father 
succeeded to a renewed lease of it, 
after his decease, in 1782. 

* Our family was originally from 
Selkirkshire, and according to the 
tradition handed down by my grand- 
father, derived their lineage from 
the ancient house of Whytbank. 
All that I could make out from our 
family papers, however, when I 
took up ‘the antiquarian trade,’ 
was, that my great-great-grand- 
father was one William Pringle, 
who occupied the farm of Yair 
(now the residence of the Whyt- 
bank family,) as a ‘tenant’ under 
the laird, whose ‘ cousin’ or kins- 
man he is reported to have been ; 
and that he lived in an old tower, 
or peel, at the foot of the Craig-hill 
of Yair, on Tweed side. Some 
slight sort of intercourse appears 
also to have existed between my 
grandfather and great-grandfather 
and the lairds of Whytbank ; but 
whether upon the footing of ancient 
consanguinity, I know not; nor 
have | been able to trace out the 
relationship, in trying to ‘count 
kin,’ ‘ more majorum,’ with the pre- 
sent amiable family of Yair, with 
whom I became acquainted during 
my last visit to Scotland. 

** Be that as it may, (and the 
matter is of very little importance 
in our times,) my ancestors, for 
four generations at least, had be- 
longed to the class of plain, respect- 
able Scottish husbandmen, and all 
their near connections were of the 
same class, or of a corresponding 
rank in society. My mother was 
the daughter of Thomas Haitlie, a 
farmer in Berwickshire ; and of my 
grandfather’s seven sons, three were 
bred to farming, two were cabinet- 
makers, one became a clothier 
(Scotice merchant,) and one (the 
Rev. Dr. Pringle, still alive) was 
educated for the Secession Church, 
of which my grandfather was an 
Elder. 


**T was the third child of g 
family of four sons, and three 
daughters, which my father had by 
his first marriage. It is said that T 
was a remarkably healthy infant; 
but when I was only a few months 
old, I met with an accident in the 
nurse’s arms, by which my right 
limb was dislocated at the hip-joint, 
The nurse, unfortunately, concealed 
the incident at the time; and, 
though it was speedily discovered 
that something was wrong with the 
limb, and I was carried to Kelso 
for medical advice, the nature of 
the injury was not ascertained until 
a very considerable period had 
elapsed, and it was no longer prac- 
ticable to reduce the dislocation. 
I was thus rendered lame for life. 

‘«* My early reminiscences reach 
back to a period when I must have 
been about three years old, or little 
more. I remember of being car- 
ried to Kelso when about that age, 
and being tormented by doctors 
examining my limb, and making me 
wear a red morocco boot, with steel 
bandages to keep it in some pre- 
scribed position. These appliances 
were of no advantage, and were, 
ere long, superseded by a pair of 
crutches. The latter I soon learned 
to use with such ease and adroit- 
ness, that, during my boyhood and 
youth, (when I generally enjoyed 
robust health,) I felt but little in 
commoded by my lameness. Nanny 
Potts, the old nurse in whose hands 
the accident had happened to me, 
never forgave herself for being the 
unintentional cause of my misfor- 
tune, and, to make amends, in- 
dulged me, so far as she could, in 
every caprice. [ consequently 
ruled her with despotic sway, @ 
soon became sufficiently wayward 
and headstrong to require strict 
discipline on the part of my parents 
to prevent me from being quite 
spoiled. 

** When I was about five years 
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of age, I accompanied my two 
eldest brothers, William, and John, 
daily to school. We rode, all 
three, on one stout galloway, the 
foremost guiding our steed, and the 
other two holding fast each by the 
jacket of the one before him. We 
carried our noon-tide meal, con- 
sisting usually of a barley bannock 
and a bottle of milk, in a wallet; 
and my crutches were slung, one on 
each side, to the pommel of the 
long padded saddle (called sodds) 
on which wesat. Theroad a 
Here the MS. breaks off. Had 
it been carried a little further, Mr. 
Pringle would have had to mention 
the loss of his mother, who died 
when he was about six years of 
age, and of whom he retained a 
most vivid remembrance. ‘* His 
filial veneration seemed, indeed,” 
says an intimate and early friend, 
*to increase with his distance from 
the time of his bereavement.” So 
late as 1812, he thus expresses 
himself in one of his letters :—** I 
recollect her distinctly, and parti- 
cularly all the circumstances con- 
nected with the last days of her 
life. How could I ever forget the 
last kind and solemn words, the 
farewell smile, the parting embrace 
of my mother—of such a mother !” 
He often spoke of her, and of the 
great kindness also of one of his 
aunts, who seems to have attempted 
to supply, in some degree, by her 
maternal care, the loss he had sus- 
tained. 
Notwithstanding his unfortunate 
tmeness, the natural buoyancy of 
spirit, rising superior to the de- 
Pressing impediment, gave him, in 
arly life, the character of a lively, 
‘tive boy. He was fond of gar- 
ng, and showed much taste in 
arrangement and cultivation of 
flower-pots of which he took 
charge in his father’s garden, 
mere, in an arbour constructed by 
his own hands, he passed many of 


his youthful hours. A small set of 
tools also furnished him with amuse- 
ment; and his mechanical skill 
afterwards proved of essential be- 
nefit to himself and his friends in 
the solitary glens of Southern 
Africa. Books were, however, his 
favourite companions, and, amid 
the scenes of his youth, his rural 
seclusion afforded him a favourable 
opportunity for acquiring that stock 
of knowledge and reflection which 
became the foundation of his future 
success in the varied walks of lite- 
rature, and of his social usefulness. 

A village school, belonging to 
the parish of Morebattle, was the 
one referred to in his own MS. 
fragment, to which he daily re- 
paired with his brothers. 

He was initiated into the rudi- 
ments of Latin in Kelso Grammar- 
School, under the care of Mr. John 
Dymock, afterwards one of the 
masters of the High School at 
Glasgow. He entered this school 
in the Autumn of 1802, when he 
was in his fourteenth year. In 
November, 1805, he was sent to 
Edinburgh to complete his studies, 
where he passed through the usual 
course of collegiate education. An 
honourable testimony is borne to his 
amiable and exemplary character at 
this period, by a class-mate, with 
whom he formed a close and lasting 
intimacy, their parents having ar- 
ranged that they should lodge toge- 
ther in the same house. ‘‘ Among 
the remembrances of the first even- 
ing we spent together,” says this 
friend, now a respected clergyman 
of the Church of Scotland*, ‘it 
may deserve notice, that, on com- 
paring our attainments in literature, 
he mentioned with peculiar delight, 
Park’s ‘Travels’ and Campbell's 
‘ Pleasures of Hope;’ quoting that 





* The Rev. Robert Story, minister of 
Roseneath, Argyleshire. 
3x2 
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fine passage in the latter which 
ends with the line, 


“ And Freedom shrieked when Kosciuzko 
fell.” 


It must have seemed very unlikely, 
at that time, that a young man suf- 
fering from incurable lameness, 
should become a traveller ; but the 
congenial enthusiasm which the ad- 
ventures of the African Traveller 
awakened in his mind, peculiarly 
fitted him for assisting in laying the 
foundations of a new colony in the 
wilds of Southern Africa; while, 
in his admiration of Campbell’s 
verse, may be traced the germi- 
nating love of freedom and abhor- 
rence of oppression, which became 
the ruling passion and determining 
motive of his future life. 

** My first impressions of his 
mind and heart,” continues this 
same friend, ‘“‘ were deepened by 
every opportunity I had during a 
long friendship and confidential in- 
tercourse with him. His warmth 
of affection, his ingenuousness, and 
his integrity were, at the very com- 
mencement of our fellowship, as 
truly revealed to me in his sayings 
and doings, as if I had known him 
for years. There was sucha reality 
in the beautiful morale of his nature, 
that conveyed to you at once the 
impression of his being worthy of 
confidence and love. When at 
college, he was of studious habits, 
and attended diligently to the duties 
of his different classes, and although 
he did not make a brilliant figure, 
his appearance was already respec- 
table, when examined by the Pro. 
fessor. He did not, however, al- 
though studious, extend, as he 
might have done, his classical 
knowledge. His reading during 
the hours not engaged in the pre- 
parations of the lessons of the day, 
consisted chiefly in the belles lettres 
of his mother tongue. He was 
much more conversant with English 
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poetry and criticism at the time, 
than students of his standing gene- 
rally were; and he had not been 
many months in town (Edinburgh), 
before he assisted in organising a 
small weekly club, where his ge- 
neral attainments were available, 
either in himself producing, or in 
criticising, an essay in prose or in 
verse, written by the members in 
turn. Hishabits were exceedingly 
correct, as his thoughts and feel- 
ings were most pure; while, amid 
the trials of an academic life, his 
devotional bias lost little of its 
power. During the whole session, 
alternately with his companion, he 
ars te | worship in his apart- 
ment, after the fashion of devout 
Scottish families ; thus reverently 
observing the practice of his fathers. 
On Sundays, he generally attended 
public worship in the meeting. 
house of Dr. M‘Crie, the well 
known biographer of Knox and 
Melville. The session closed, he 
returned, with an increased admi- 
ration and love, to the scene of his 
nativity. I never knew any one 
who had a more intense delight in 
looking at nature. He seemed to 
find a life and loveliness in every 
thing,—to have a capacity of sym- 
pathy with all the varieties of 
beauty and grandeur. Although 
lame, he had a passion for ascend- 
ing hills. The top of Hounam-law 
was to him especially consecrated 
ground, from which he could com- 
mand such prospects of the tradi- 
tionary country, of the legends of 
which he was now acquiring rapidly 
the knowledge. He reluctantly 
left the country for the succeeding 
term, during which his habits were 
but little changed. To the coun- 
try again returning, he made many 
a pilgrimage to classical spots 1 
Teviot Dale. One of these, to St 
Mary’s Loch, in which I accom- 
panied him, formed the subject of a 
poem afterwards published in the 
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Poetic Mirror, under the title of 
‘The Autumnal Excursion.’ 

«* As he advanced in his studies, 
be had great difficulty in fixing on 
any profession. His lameness in- 
terposed obstacles to some; his 
tastes and habits to others. In 
this state of indecision, it may be 
easily supposed, his studies, having 
no definite object in view, became 
rather desultory; and there can be 
no question that, at this period, oc- 
curred the great practical error of 
his life, the rejection of the claims 
of each profession, and a too great 
confidence in the profitableness of 
literary employment of some kind 
or other.” 

In February, 1808, Mr. Pringle 
was engaged by Mr. Thompson, 
deputy registrar, as a clerk in the 
service of his Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners on the Public Records of 
Scotland. Hisemployment was to 
assist, for so many hours a day, in 
transcribing the oldrecords, ‘Such 
an employment,” continues his 
friend, the Rev. Mr. Story, “‘ unless, 
when it occasionally gratified his 
antiquarian taste, was most repug- 
pant to the natural bias of his 
mind, and altogether alien from 
those studies and mental exercises 
in which he especially delighted. 
He had, however, an ardent and 
enthusiastic temperament ; and al- 
though often bodily exhaustion, 
after the daily labour of transcrip- 
tion, seemed to incapacitate him for 
every literary pursuit and enjoy- 
ment, he would, after a little inter- 
val of repose, with all the freshness 
of early morn, commence his read- 

or writing in prose or verse ; 

it was astonishing how the fruit 

would, from time to time, appear, 

i the various knowledge and infor- 

Mation he would cast into the cir- 
on of every literary party. 

“The character of his daily oc- 
pation for several years—his pas- 
Sonate love of nature and rural 


scenery, which he could but seldom 
gratify,—the dreamy tendency of 
his fancy,—the wanderings of his 
soul amid happier combinations of 
things,—may account for those 
feelings of a sombre description, 
to which, during this period, he was 
occasionally subject. The entire 
uncertainty of his future prospects, — 
the difficulty of fixing on any plan 
of life, from his unprofessional 
status,—the perils of a merely lite- 
rary life,—the difficulties under 
which others were labouring, in 
whom he took a deep interest,—all 
conspired to render more frequent 
the attacks of depression alluded 
to. Notwithstanding all this, his 
private letters at this period are 
never without tokens of great 
buoyancy of spirit; and, after me- 
lancholy details, some lively stroke 
of wit or playful humour would at 
once originate an entirely different 
train of emotions,” 

To how many a young man, of 
cultivated mind and ardent feel- 
ings, the practical mistake of em- 
barking in life as a literary adven- 
turer, without the insurance of a 
profession, has proved fatal! Every 
year, the metropolis is receiving 
and engulfing a redundant supply 
of literary talent, for which there is 
no demand, except in the available 
shape of professional skill, or some 
definite employment. Every pro- 
fession, ideak is now crowded 
with competitors for the slow fruits 
of intellectual labour and applica- 
tion; but, if the high-way to com- 
petence and distinction presents 
such obstacles to advancement, 
there is all the less chance of suc- 
ceeding by the indirect paths of 
desultory and unprofessional em- 
ployment. The profits of a trade 
or profession, however small, are 
cheaply earned and certain, in come 
parison with the precarious wages 
of literary labour. 

In the beginning of 1817, Mr. 
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Pringle undertook, in conjunction 
with Mr. James Cleghorn, the 
editorship of a new periodical pub- 
lication, the Edinburgh Monthly 
Magazine; which, subsequently, 
falling into other hands, assumed 
the title of Black wood’s Magaziue.* 
It will not be thought to detract 
any thing from Mr. Pringle’s merit 
or virtue, that he was deemed an 
unfit instrument for converting ‘a 
literary periodical into a vehicle of 
political satire and party animo- 
sity.t In October of the same 
year, he transferred his services, as 
joint-editor, to Constable’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine; and he thus be- 
came involved in a literary warfare, 
very uncongenial to his disposition. 

lt was during this to him event- 
ful year, that Mr. Pringle ven- 
tured upon a step which, while it 
increased his responsibilities and 
difficulties at the time, was a source 
of permanent happiness. On the 
19th of July, 1817, he married 
Margaret Brown, daughter of the 
late William Brown, farmer in 
Papple, East Lothian. 

** Amid all my difficulties and 
harassing toil since my marriage,” 
he says to an intimate friend, in the 
last letter he wrote before sailing 
for the Cape, after having expe- 
rienced, amid various trials, the de- 





* For some time before and after his 
engagement with Blackwood, Mr. Pringle 
edited the Star Newspaper, then almost 
the only liberal paper in Scotland. 

+ ‘*The causes which led tothe dispute 
with Blackwood,” says a friend, well ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances, “ are 
now of little consequence ; though I may 
mention, that if Mr. Pringle would have 
consented to shake off his friend, Mr. 
Cleghorn, he might have obtained the sole 
editorship of the magazine, on much more 
favourable terms as to pecuniary remu- 
neration. A proposal to this effect was 
indignantly rejected ; and hence the tor- 
rent of abuse by which he was assailed by 
his less scrupulous successors in the ma- 
nagement of the work.” 


voted love of her on whom he had 
fixed his affections, ‘ I have never, 
for a single moment, had reason to 
repent of my decision.” In addi. 
tion to the anxiety which the un- 
certainty of his own prospects might 
have awakened, the circumstances 
of his father’s family, to which he 
alludes in his African Sketches, 
weighed upon his mind, and led him 
to form, at length, the resolution to 
embark his own fortunes, with those 
of his relatives, in the Government 
scheme of South African Coloniza- 
tion. He had been a most affec- 
tionate son and brother, as he now 
proved a most tender husband; 
and he had long strained every 
nerve to be of some benefit to his 
relatives. No means, however, of 
re-establishing them in rural inde. 
pendence presented itself, but emi- 
gration; and the Government 
scheme held out advantages, of 
which Mr. Pringle thought it so 
advisable for them to avail them. 
selves, that he offered to accom- 
pany them, should they determine 
to proceed to the Cape. In the 
letter above mentioned, in which 
he refers to his marriage, after enu- 
merating several reasons that had 
influenced his determination to go 
out to South Africa, he adds:— 
*« It affords me, moreover, the con- 
solatory prospect of re-uniting my 
father’s family, which fortune has 
so widely dispersed, into one circle 
and society, in my own immediate 
neighbourhood.” As to his per+ 
sonal views and prospects, he tells 
us himself, that his literary drud- 
gery was little to his taste. “M 

connexion with the journals, 

(Blackwood and Constable’s,) he 
says, “ had been prejudicial, rather 
than otherwise, to my views i 
life, and had given me, moreover, 
a decided aversion to literature, oF, 
at least, to periodical literature, as 
a profession.” His heart, to use 
the words of a friend, was com 
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stantly wandering away from the 
«din and smithery” of the literary 
workshop, to 


“The scented heath, the sheafy vale, 
The hills and streams of Teviot dale.” 


fiis love of the country was nota 
sentimentof thefancy, buta craving 
of the heart after the native element 
of his tastes and affections; and, 
though one of the most social of 
human beings, the free desert, 
where 


“Man is distant, but God is near,” 


seems to have been more congenial 
to his spirit, than the sickening 
warfare of envious competition and 
mercenary rivalry connected with a 
literary life. 

In the beginning of 1819, Mr. 
Pringle first appeared before the 
public by name, as the author of a 
small volume of poetry, under the 
title of «The Autumnal Excur- 
sion, and other Poems.” The 
seene of the excursion is laid in the 
pastoral dale which was the home 
ofthe author’s heart and fancy, and 
which has become celebrated as the 
very cradle of Scottish song. Of 
the Miscellaneous Pieces, the 
greater part were early productions, 
composed amid the scenes they 
describe, to amuse the summer soli- 
tude of college vacations. Warmth 
ad delicacy of feeling, a correct 
laste, and the genuine enthusiasm 

a lover of nature, characterise 
thispleasing, unpretending volume; 

, had not its author been spared 
© establish his reputation by the 
tiper fruits of his genius and the 
More important labours of his after 

, his name would not long have 

preserved by the fugitive do- 
Ciment which contained his claim 
oa -_ immortality. 

After maturely weighing the ad- 
er mg which the Cape seemed 
o offer, as compared with other 


colonies, Mr. Pringle’s 
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friends made their election, and 
empowered him to apply on their 
behalf to the Colonial department. 
The little band of emigrants, of 
which he thus found himself consti- 
tuted pro tempore the head and 
leader, was composed of twelve 
men (including three farm servants), 
six women, and six children. As 
he was not fitted to become an 
agricultural settler, what he pro- 
posed to himself was, to obtain 
some moderate appointment in the 
civil service of the colony, and pro- 
bably in the newly-settled district ; 
and through the kind intervention 
of his respected friend, Sir Walter 
Scott, he was furnished with a 
letter of recommendation from Mr. 
Goulburn, then Colonial Secre- 
tary, to the Governorof the colony, 
which seemed to warrant the modest 
expectations he cherished. Little 
did Mr. Pringle anticipate that he 
was about to commit himself to an 
unequal contest with a Governor 
in whose eyes the establishment of 
a free press was a crime, and a sus- 
pected leaning to liberal sentiments 
an offence inexpiable, sufficient to 
entail ruin upon the unconscious 
offender. Had he known the cha- 
racter of the man to whose arbitrary 
and venal sway the colony was at 
that time unhappily consigned, he 
would probably never have set his 
foot upon the shores of the Cape. 
But it is well for South Africa, and 
it was well, upon the whole, for 
himself, that he was not in posses- 
sion of the knowledge that might 
have deterred him from the adven- 
ture. His objectin going out was, 
as respects his family, realized ; 
and he returned to fill a more im- 
portant and influential post than 
any to which he could have aspired 
in the colony. 

In November, 1819, Mr. Pringle, 
having resigned his literary engage- 
ments, proceeded to London, to 
make arrangements for the emigra- 
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tion of the little band of settlers. 
The vessel in which they embarked 
sailed in February following, and 
anchored in Simon’s Bay on the 
last day of April. On the twenty- 
ninth » of June, they reached 
their appointed location at Bavian’s 
River, which has since received the 
name of Glen Lynden. For two 
years Mr. Pringle was peacefully 
occupied in laying the foundations 
of the new settlement, the early 
history of which he has narrated 
with so much vivacity and graphic 
effect in his African Sketches. In 
September, 1822, he removed to 
Cape Town, having been appointed 
librarian of the Government library. 
Asregards emolument, the appoint- 
ment was a very humble one, and 
not at all adequate to the support of 
a family in so expensive a place as 
Cape Town, being only about £75. 
sterling. But the duties were well 
adapted to his tastes and habits ; 
and he was encouraged to hope 
that, by means of the press, he 
might be enabled to realize a com- 
petent income, and at the same 
time to benefit his fellow-colonists 
by the diffusion of useful infor- 
mation. In 1823, Mr. Pringle 
opened, in conjunction with Mr. 
John Fairbairn, a private academy 
in Cape Town; and in March, 
1824, he commenced a literary 
journal, with the same friend as a 
coadjutor. The two friends also 
undertook the literary management 
of a weekly newspaper, recently 
established by Mr. Greig, a printer 
from England. For afew months, 
every thing went on most prosper- 
ously; but the utmost prudence 
could not avert the storm which 
was brewing in the horizon, and 
which at length suddenly “ burst 
forth like a long-gathered south- 
easter from Table Mountain.” The 
Governors power was absolute, 
and his resentment ruin. When he 
found himself unable either to inti- 


midate or to cajole the men whom 
he had so wantonly injured by his 
arbitrary proceedings, he resolved 
to crush them totally. Mr. Pringle 
could not do otherwise than resign 
his Government appointment; and 
even the academy, being denounced 
by Lord Charles Somerset as a 
seminary of sedition, rapidly de- 
clined. ‘* Ruined in circumstances 
and in prospects, but sound in con- 
science and character,” Mr. Pringle 
began to prepare seriously for re- 
turning to England ; prior to which 
he resolved on an excursion to the 
eastern frontier, to see once more 
his relatives at Glen Lynden. 
There he had the pure satisfaction 
of finding the little colony he had 
assisted in planting, in tolerably 
prosperouscircumstances, “ Under 
the blessing of Providence,” he 
says, “‘ its prosperity has been stea- 
dily progressive. The friends whom 
I left there, though they have not 
escaped some occasional trials and 
disappointments, such as all men 
are exposed to in this uncertain 
world, have yet enjoyed a goodly 
share of health, competence, and 
peace.” Out of the twenty-three 
souls who had accompanied him to 
Glen Lynden, he records, fourteen 
years after, that there had occurred 
only a single death, and that was 
owing to the accidental bursting of 
a gun; while by births alone, ex- 
clusive of new settlers who had 
joined them, they had more than 
doubled their number. “On the 
whole,” piously remarks Mr. 
Pringle, in concluding bis interesting 
narrative, ‘‘ I have great cause to 
bless God, both as regards the 
prosperity of my father’s house, and 
in many respects as regards my own 
career in lite, that His good provi- 
dence directed our emigrant course 
fourteen years ago to the wi 
Southern Africa."* 

* African Sketches, p. 356, This wa 
written in 1834, 
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Having at length decided upon 
coming to this country, Mr. Pringle 
once more returned to Cape Town, 
where he had some very satisfactory 
jnterviews with the Commissioners 
of Inquiry and with Geueral 
Bourke, who had happily suc- 
ceeded to Lord Charles Somerset 
in the Government of the colony. 
Among other inducements which 
influenced his decision, was a lite- 
rary engagement, upon which he 
relied as a temporary resource, and 
which would have required his per- 
sonal superintendence of the print- 
ing of the work in this country. 
Through circumstances which were 
never satisfactorily explained, he 
was disappointed of this primary 
object of hisreturn. The materials 
of the work he had been engaged to 
edit, were, after an inexplicable 
delay, confided to other and incom- 
petent hands, and recently ap- 
pee in a shape very different 

that which they would have 
assumed under his revision. 

On the 16th of April, 1826, Mr. 
Pringle embarked, with his wife 
and her sister, for England, and ar- 
tived in London on the 7th of July. 
He had lost, he tells us, about a 
thousand pounds at the Cape, 
through the persecution he had 
sustained from Lord Charles Somer- 
set; and he hoped to obtain from 
the justice of the Government, be- 
fore whom his claims had been laid, 
some compensation or indemnity ; 
but of this hope he was disap- 
Pointed. In answer to his applica- 
tion to Earl Bathurst, he received 
an official intimation, that his 
having left the Cape, placed it out 
of his Lordship’s power to assist his 
vews in the manner that might have 
been done had he remained in the 

- Mr. Pringle contem- 
plated, it is believed, only a tem- 
porary sojourn in this country ; and 

iid he have obtained, what in- 

his heart was set upon, a Go- 

N.S. No. 129. 
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vernment appointment as a civil 
agent or resident on the Caffer 
border, (agreeably to the plan re- 
commended by the Commissioners 
of Inquiry with a view to establish 
a more equitable frontier system,) 
the highest object of his ambition 
would have been obtained, and the 
benefit to the colony of such an ar- 
rangement would have been in- 
calculable. 

Other work, however, had been 
provided for him in this country. 
In March, 1827,* his character and 
qualifications havingbecome known 
to the Committee of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, “ they felt them- 
selves fortunate,” to use their own 
words, ‘‘in being able to engage 
him as their secretary; and in that 
capacity, for upwards of seven 
years, he continued to labour with 
signal assiduity and devotedness, 
until the object of their association 
was gained by the legislative ex- 
tinction of colonial slavery. To 
this consummation Mr. Pringle 
greatly contributed, by his practical 
knowledge of the evils of that ini- 
quitous system, and by the un- 
wearied exertion of his talents in 
the service of the Society.”+ No 
situation could have been more ad- 
mirably adapted to the qualifica- 
tions, sentiments, and entire cha- 
racter of the individual thus provi- 
dentially designated, as it were, for 





* Mr. Pringle had written an article on 
slavery, which appeared in the New 
Monthly Magazine, then edited by Thomas 
Campbell, Fsq. This article attracted 
the notice of some of the leading members 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, and led to 
inquiries after the writer, which issued in 
their making to Mr. Pringle an offer of 
the office he was so well fitted to fill. 

+ These expressions are taken from a 
circular letter, drawn up, we believe, by 
Zachariah Macaulay, Esq., in the name of 
the Committee, in which.Mr. Pringle is 
acknowledged to have been “ for years 
one of the most meritorious, efficient, and 
disinterested of their ore 

3 
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the office. Of the objects for which 
he had returned to this country, he 
had been cruelly disappointed ; he 
was cast upon his resources without 
any certain provision; but the 
honourable post which awaited him 
here, though not a lucrative ap- 
pointment, not only indemnified 
him for the loss of the literary en- 
gagement upon which he had relied, 
but seemed an appropriate reward 
of his struggle against oppression in 
a colony doubly cursed at that 
time with political misrule and the 
evils of slavery. Whathe had wit- 
nessed and suffered in South Africa 
must have served only to strengthen 
his native love of freedom, and to 
deepen his abhorrence of that atro- 
cious system against which he was 
now called upon to aid in direct 
warfare. 

The greater part of Mr. Pringle’s 
time was constantly demanded by 
the occupations connected with his 
office; and the various literary 
tasks which he contrived to exe- 
cute, were chiefly accomplished in 
the hours stolen from sleep or 
needful relaxation, frequently to the 
serious prejudice of his health. 
Besides occasional contributions to 
different periodicals, he edited for 
several years the ‘ Friendship’s 
Offering,” one of the most popular 
of the Annuals. He also edited 
the memoirs of his venerated friend, 
the late Dr, Alexander Waugh, by 
Dr. Belfrage and Mr. Hay, who 
acknowledge, in the preface, their 
obligations to his literary aid in 
carrying the volume through the 
press. He supplied some valuable 
materials for the notes to Mr. 
Thompson’s Travels in South 
Africa; and his friend, the Rev. 
Dr. Philip, also drew largely on 
his services in preparing his History 
of the Cape Colony. These form 
but an imperfect list of his useful, 
but unobtrusive literary labours, in 
addition to the publications which 
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bear and will serve to transmit his 
name. 

It only remains to give am ac. 
count of the circumstances which 
shed the prophetic brightness of a 
golden sunset upon his last days. 

On the 27th of June, Mr. Pringle 
attended the office of the Anti- 
slavery Society, we believe for the 
last time, for the purpose of issuing 
a circular address relating to the 
celebration of the approaching First 
of August, the day which was to 
crown the labours of that Society, 
and of the friends to the oppressed 
negroes in our colonies. He re- 
turned to his home, at Highgate, in 
the evening, fatigued, but not ap- 
parently out of health. In taking 
some refreshment, however, a 
crumb of bread seemed, as he ex- 
pressed it, to ‘* go down his wrong 
throat.” It induced a violent fit of 
coughing, and the effort ruptured a 
small vessel in the lungs; but as 
the bleeding soon ceased, he did not 
deem it necessary to send for his 
medical attendant till the morning. 
No other symptom indicating acon- 
stitutional tendency to disease was 
at this time to be detected ; but, as 
copious spitting of blood continued 
to recur at intervals during several 
days, grounds of suspicion were af- 
forded, that organic disease in the 
lungs had commenced. This se- 
rious view of the case was con- 
firmed by the fact, that, although 
the hemorrhage was permanently 
checked in less than a fortnight, the 
patient soon afterwards began to 
lose flesh and strength, and to ex- 
hibit in a frequent cough and other 
symptoms, the too sure presage of 
the fatal disease. 

While some uncertainty, how- 
ever, still hung over the true cha- 
racter of the symptoms, Mr. Pringle 
continued to apply laboriously to 
his official duties and other engage 
ments; nor could the entreaties 
his friends for a time succeed in 
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taching him from a course of appli- 
cation to which he was obviously 
unequal, and under which he was 
beginning to sink. With these 
Jabours, however, he conjoined a 
closer perusal than ever of the 
Holy Scriptures, which always lay 
on his table, and a visibie air of 
calm and stedfast seriousness per- 
yaded hisdemeanour. ‘‘ There was 
nothing,” says the estimable minis- 
ter who attended him throughout 
his illness,* ‘‘ that would indicate 
confusion or perplexity, as on the 
of one who had been surprised 
Radeoded enemy. His state of 
mind seemed rather to resemble the 
still, steady step of the soldier on 
the eve of battle, taking his place 
where he knows not whether he is 
to live or die, but confident in his 
Jeader’s skilful arrangement, and 
red, in his own allotted station 
of duty, alike for either issue.” He 
manifested an increased delight in 
religious converse and social prayer, 
under the evident impression of the 
precarious tenure of his life. 

At length it was announced to 
him, by the voice of skill and 
friendship, that his only chance of 
recovery rested upon his removal, 
before winter, to a warmer climate ; 
and many circumstances conspired 
to render a voyage to the Cape, the 
most eligible, or, at least, the most 
practicable plan. He had indeed 
contemplated returning to South 
Africa, but under other circum- 
stances ; and several of his influen- 
tial friends connected with the 
Anti-Slavery Society had, pre- 
Yously to his illness, been endea- 
Youring to procure for him a Go- 
Yernment appointment in the co- 
lony.t The state of his health now 





* The Rev. John M‘Donald minister of 
the Charch at Islington, and an 
ld friend of Mr. Pringle’s. 

i @ memorial drawn up by Mr. 
himself, in order to be sub- 
titted to a member of his Majesty’s Go- 
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rendered it necessary that no time 
should be lost; and although the 
announcement of his medical ad- 
viser, which indicated the very ua- 
favourable opinion formed of his 
case, was startling and trying to his 
feelings, his spirits revived at the 
idea that, should his health be re- 
stored, the country to which the 
finger of Providence seemed now to 
point his steps might become the 
scene of his future exertions, An 
early departure was strongly re- 
commended by Dr. James Clark, 
who had been called in, and to 
whose kind and generous attention 
Mr. Pringle felt himself much in- 
debted. But serious obstacles op- 
posed the execution of the plan. 
For some time these difficulties 
pressed very painfully upon his 
mind, and put his trust in Divine 
Providence to a severe test. But 
neither his faith nor his patience 
failed. He wasenabled to cast his 
cares upon Him who careth for us; 
and at length, the obstacles which 
had occasioned the delay in making 
his arrangements for sailing were 
removed by the assistance of some 
generous friends. 


vernment, dated November 30, 1831, he 
thus explains his modest views and rea- 
sonable expectations :—‘“‘ If I could pro- 
cure some public employment in London, 
which would admit of my devoting a por- 
tion of my time to the service of the cause 
of humanity, in which I consider myself 
solemnly enlisted for life, 1 would, of course, 
prefer remaining at home. But if that 
cannot be obtained in England, I am 
willing to retarn again to South Africa, 
which, next to my native country, has the 
strongest claims upon me both of duty and 
affection. If an appointment could be 
found for me in thatcolony, in connexion 
with the measures adopted by Govern- 
ment for the protection of the slaves or 
the improvement and civilization of the 
native races, I should have the satisfaction 
of finding myself still engaged in the same 
honourable service in which my late years 
have been spent, and also ina department 
of it for which my former experience in 
that colony has perhaps best of all fitted 
me.” 
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On the 17th of October, the 
writer of these pages received a 
note from him in these terms:— 
“My Dear Friend,—Pray come 
and see me before I go back to 
Africa. We expect to embark on 
the 25th instant, or within a day or 
two subsequently. Yours, ever 
truly, THOMAS PRINGLE.” On 
obeying the affectionate summons, 
I found that the day of sailing had 
been postponed ; and it is remark- 
able, that it was again and again 
pat off, till, when the time actually 
arrived for going on board, Mr. 
Pringle was no longer in a state 
which admitted of his being re- 
moved. Not having before seen 
him since his illness, I was pain- 
fully struck with the change in his 
appearance, and with the too une- 
quivocal indications of his. fatal 
malady ; but the melancholy im- 
pression was softened and relieved 
by finding him in that state of 
** perfect peace” which can be 
known only by one whose mind is 
**stayed upon God.” There was 
an indescribable serenity in his 
aspect, a tranquillity and repose in 
his manner, which harmonised with 
his brief but emphatic expressions 
of filial acquiescence and confi- 
dence in the Divine disposal. I 
took my leave of him with the 
solemn feeling that our next inter- 
view would be in a better world. 
At his request, I sent him a few re- 
ligious volumes, accompanied with 
a farewell letter, to which no an- 
swer was expected. He replied 
with all the warmth of his heart, 
and the following extract will show 
the state of his feelings :— 

** October 24th 
kind, consolatory letter has done 
me good. Itis, indeed, my earnest 
wish and prayer to be enabled to 
cast all my burthen on the Lord; 
to trust Him for all in time, as I 
desire to trust Him for all in eter- 
nity. Atthis moment I really feel 
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no anxiety about the future. I fee! 
a strong confidence that ‘ the Lord 
will provide.’ If it please him to 
restore me to health, I have no 
doubt that, even by writing books 
and literary articles sent to London, 
I might be able to realise enough 
for subsistence in that cheap coun- 
try. We could live most comfort- 
ably on £100 a-year. ...... We 
have just received the unpleasant 
information that our vessel will not 
sail before the 3lst, and may be 
several days later. There is no 
remedy but patience. ..... Whe- 
ther we meet again in this world or 
not, believe me your sincere and 
affectionate friend, who hopes to 
meet you in a better, 

“THOMAS PRINGLE.” 


Not many days after this was 
written, he was seized with severe 
diarrhoea. The occurrence of this 
symptom, in connexion with the 
bad state of his general health, now 
rendered it imperative on his medi- 
cal attendants to advise him to give 
up all idea of going on board. At 
the risk, therefore, of losing a part 
of the passage-money* which had 
been advanced as a deposit, the 
thought of the voyage to the Cape 
was abandoned. He had now only 
to await the appointed moment of 
his change. A slight and tempo- 
rary mitigation of the symptoms at 
times occurred ; but it was only the 
flickering of the taper before its ex- 
tinction. As he rapidly sank under 
the last stage of his disease, his 
mind seemed to gather strength, 
and to anticipate its freedom from 
the body. ‘* There appeared,’ 
says Mr. M‘Donald, ina letter de- 
tailing the circumstances of his last 
days, ‘a rapid and surprising ex- 
pansion and development of what 





* This deposit was afterwards returned 
in the most considerate and handsome 
manner by the ship owners, Messts 
Forbes, Inglis, and Co. 
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had formerly been in some degree 
checked and weighed down by na- 
tural reserve and the pressure of the 
world. He now declared himself 
wholly weaned and detached from 
all concern or affection for the 
things of this life. He delighted 
much in showing forth the great 
merey of God to him, an unworthy 
simer, and in tracing the Divine 
wisdom and goodness in the several 
successive steps of his late afflic- 
tions, designed, as he felt they 
were, for humbling and sanctifying 
him before leaving this sinful world. 
As he himself expressed it, the last 
prop of his earthly expectations was 
thrust from under his feet, by a 
hand as unerring as kind and faith- 
ful that he might lean wholly on his 
Saviour. Of his own labours and 
exertions in the cause of mercy and 
benevolence, he breathed not a syl- 
lable; he renounced the very 
thought of them in the prospect of 
eternity; his sole hope rested on 
the mediation of his God and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. He desired 
tobe prayed for ‘as a sinful crea- 
ture, hoping to be saved only 
through the grace of a divine Re- 
deemer.’ 


“ His mental activity triumphed 
over the combined effects of disease 
and medicine, even to the last day 
of his earthly existence.* Until 





* Mr. Kennedy, his medical attendant, 
So a similar account of Mr. Pringle’s 
days. ‘ It is not,” he says, in a letter 
with which he favoured me, “ without 
even some degree of pleasure that I recur 
to the period that immediately preceded 
his departure from this life. He seemed 
to have lived and laboured more for the 
88 of others than his own, and his 
samen to commence when those 

Persons who pursue an opposite course ap- 
Pear to terminate. Although made quite 
amare of the near approach of death, 
many days before it took place, he re- 
tained to his latest hours the greatest 
and resignation ; his charac- 

firmness never for a moment de- 

serted him. In a conversation which I 


the day before, he continued to 
exert himself in writing letters to 
different relatives and Christian 
friends in various parts of the 
world, some of which showed that 
spiritual strength may outlast even 
intellectual vigour. At length ‘the 
silver cord was louvsed.’ On the 
evening of Friday, Dec. 5, he 
gently passed out of life; and the 
friend who held the hand that was 
stretched out to bid him farewell in 
the approach of death, felt nothing 
but the passive throb of the frame 
from which the spirit had already 
disengaged itself, to return to its 
Father and Redeemer, Thus 
peacefully, and in the faith of 
Christ, died this devoted and un- 
wearied friend of the slave and the 
oppressed ; one who consecrated 
his talents to the cause of mercy, 
because he had obtained mercy. 
His was no mercenary, though an 
official advocacy of the rights of the 
African race. His heart dictated 
his acceptance of a post which his 
circumstances rendered a needful 
provision.” No gold could have 
purchased his labours in a cause 
which his conscience disapproved. 
He lived for others, and he died 
poor, yet having contributed to 
“ make many rich ;” “ having,” in 
this world, ** nothing, and yet pos- 
sessing all things.” 

His remains were interred in 
Bunhili Fields, ground consecrated 
by the remains of the great and 
good, which have during ages ac- 
cumulated in that wilderness of 
tombs, where a simple stone bears 
the following just and elegant tri- 
bute to his memory :— 





had with him at this time, he spoke 
freely of the coming event as if it had 
been an ordinary topic, ascribing his 
happy state of mind, not to anything that 
he had himself performed, but to his reli- 
gious conviction and hope, based on the 
doctrine of the Atonement.” 
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Sacred to the memory of 
THOMAS PRINGLE, 

An humble disciple of Christ, 
Who departed this life the 5th day of 
December, 1834, 

In the 46th year of his age. 

In the walks of British literature he was 
known as a man of genius : 

In the domestic circle he was loved as an 
affectionate relative and faithful friend : 
In the wide sphere of humanity he was 
revered as the advocate and protector 
of the oppressed : 

He left among the children of the African 
desert a memorial of his philanthropy ; 
And bequeathed to his fellow-countrymen 
an example of enduring virtue. 
Having lived to witness the cause in which 
he had ardently and energetically 
laboured, triumph in the 
Emancipation of the Negro, 

He was himself called from the bondage 
of this world to the enjoyment of 
eternal liberty, through the merits of 
his Redeemer. 


The last literary work upon 
which Mr. Pringle was engaged, 
was the revision of his ** African 
Sketches,” with a view to a new 
edition; and he finished it only a 
short time before his hand was ar- 
rested by sickness. That volume, 
may be regarded, therefore, as 

thumous; and it is the only 
egacy which he was able to be- 
queath, except his name, his vir- 
tues, and thoseremembrances which 
are the pledges of re-union, to his 
afflicted widow, now, with her 
sister, left alone in this, to them, 
almost foreign land.* 





* Mr. Pringle’s relations are all now 
settled in South Africa; and Mrs. 
Pringle’s family emigrated some years 
ago to Canada. 
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“ Few men,” it has been re 
marked by @ contemporary jour 
nalist,* ‘* were richer in- friends 
than Mr. Pringle. Among them 
might be enumerated most of ‘the 
literary men of the day,” as well as 
those eminent philanthropists with 
whom his official engagement 

_ ught him latterly into imme. 
diate connection and intercourse, 
** Although he discharged, during 
many years, with a fearless and 
honest zeal, the duties of an office 
which exposed him to the bitter- 
ness of party spirit, no man, per- 
haps, ever had fewer enemies, or 
descended into the grave with 
fewer animosities.” 

In South Africa his death will be 
deeply mourned, not only by the 
Missionaries of all denominations, 
to whom he was endeared by the 
lively interest which he took in 
their labours, as well as the ties of 
personal friendship ; not only by 
his colleagues and fellow-labourers 
in the cause of humanity, but by 
the thousands of the Caffre and 
Hottentot races, who looked to him 
as a protector and benefactor. 

It is pleasing to dwell upon the 
mild lustre of such a character; 
and unspeakably delightful to re- 
flect upon the society of the per- 
fected spirits with which he is sow 
numbered, and whither we are ia 
vited to follow. 





* Athenzum. 
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Gather up the fragments that remain, 
that nothing be lost. 
Joun vi. 12. 


Hap these words been uttered 
by some care-worn miser or fretful 
housewife, there would have been 
something like a just pretence for 


treating them with disregard.— 
Though, even in such a case, it 
would be our wisdom and duty to 
consider the thing said, rather than 
the person by whom it was spoken: 
for the wise are always ready 
admit what is true and useful, a 
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to’ receive instruction from any 
er. But in the present case, 
two things desirable for im- 
ion,—weight in the matter, 
aad dignity in the speaker,—are 
happily united : for the sentiment, 
when duly pondered, will be found 
tobe of great importance, and he 
whovuttered it was “ a greater than 
Solomon.” He who created and 
Ids all worlds, whose is ** the 
earth and the fulness thereof,” who 
had now, in the exercise of his 
almighty will, caused the sub- 
stance of “* five barley loaves and 
two small fishes,” so to multiply 
in distribution as to satisfy to the 
full the hunger of five thousand 
He it was, who conclu- 
ded this wondrous act of power 
and beneficence by saying, ** Ga- 
ther up the fragments that remain, 
that nothing be lost.” 
OL Mt is the will of Christ ‘ that 
nothing be lost.” 
“There is a sense in which no- 
thing can be lost. So wonderful 
tre the arrangements and ma- 
chinery of the material world, that 
there is no annihilation. ‘That 
which disappears, is not lost; it 
bas'only changed its form. The 
very things that decay become the 
germ of reproduction. In the pre- 
sent instance, had the gathered 
ts been suffered to lie on 
the ground, they would have pe- 
fished as food for man, but they 
would have become the means of 
Wereased fertility to the soil. 
Still, in the sense intended by our 
lord, they would have been lost. 
1. That is to be considered as 
which is perverted from its 
Proper use. Bread is the food of 
man. Had these remnants re- 
ungathered, they might 
have been fed on by the Beasts of 
tie field and the fowls of the air; 
animals can be sustained 
by other, inferior food, unfit for 
sustenance, ‘‘ It is not 
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meet to take the children’s bread 
and cast it to the dogs.” This 
would be a perversion of it from its 
proper use, a causing it to be 
** lost ;” and therefore unmeet, and 
contrary to the will of Christ. 
And yet how much of the very 
food that is designed and prepared 
for human beings, which would 
satisfy the hungry and nourish the 
feeble, is daily given to pet ani- 
mals, in the houses of the luxurious. 
And are not some who ** name the 
name of Christ,” guilty of this dis- 
obedience to his will, while many 
poor around them hunger for bread 
or languish in health for want of 
proper food? Will he, who had 
compassion on the multitude and 
fed them in the wilderness, over- 
look this? No: and especially 
not, if his own poor be neglected ; 
for then will he say, in that day— 
‘* Inasmuch as ye did it not to one 
of the least of these, ye did it not 
to me.” 

2. That, also, is to be regarded 
as lost, which is not applied to its 
desired purpose. The fragments 
were to be collected, not merely to 
save them from animals of prey, 
and then to be stored up; for in 
that case they would have moul- 
dered. But they were to be used 
for the support of the disciples and 
of others that had need. There 
may be care to prevent waste ; but 
the fruits of that care may not be 
applied to their proper end. What 
doth it profit if the savings of care- 
fulness be all laid up, and God and 
the poor are denied their share? 
This is not Christian economy, but 
heathen avarice; it is that cove- 
tousness which is idolatry, and 
which shuts out from the kingdom 
of God. All its savings are 
* lost.” 

But there are those who watch 
against the waste of fragments, not 
that they may hoard what they 
save, but that they may ‘‘ consume 
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it on their lusts.” Itis expended 
in ‘the pride of life ;” in show of 
equipage and dress, in elegancies 
and geantilities. This is worldly 
thrift; carnal frugality for carnal 
ends. But what is so saved is 
‘* lost ;” for the bread saved is not 
given to feed the hungry ; and the 
money saved is not employed in 
clothing the naked, instructing the 
ignorant, or sending the gospel to 
the perishing. These economists 
are ‘* lovers of their owa selves ;” 
and if any of them are found among 
evangelical professors, who, though 
they abstain from the grosser forms 
of worldliness, are yet devoted to 
its more refined but costly gratifica- 
tions—let them not deceive them- 
selves with a vain confidence, for 
they are essentially ‘lovers of 
pleasure more than lovers of God.” 
IL. In order that nothing be lost, 
it is the command of Christ, that re- 
maining fragments be gathered up. 
‘¢ The Lord from heaven,” ‘* The 
Lord of all,” here condescends to 
teach his disciples a lesson of eco- 
nomy—to be practised from dutiful 
imitation of his example and affec- 
tionate obedience to his will, and 
therefore, to be distinguished, and 
roperly named, Christianeconomy. 
t us examine it. 
i. Christ enjoins gathering up of 
Sragments. These were the broken 
pieces and crumbled portious that 
fell as the people ate; such as 
many scorn to collect and pre- 
serve; therefore the ‘“‘same mind 
is not in them that was in Christ 
Jesus.” What are such trifles 
worth? they contemptuously ask. 
God will answer that question, pro- 
bably in a way they think not of — 
in the day whet they shall want 
what they now despise. Though 
the great time of reckoning is re- 
served to the last judgment, yet 
numerous instances of a righteous 
retribution may be observed in the 
present life ; instances in which the 
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punishment is such as _ conspi 
cuously to mark, and compel to be 
remembered, the sin which 
voked it. Among the homeless, 
the wandering, the ragged, without 
settled occupation or means. of 
subsistence, how many might be 
found who once had plenty or suf- 
ficiency, which they thoughtlessly 
spent or wickedly squandered, in 
disobedience to the wise and gra- 
cious precept of the Saviour. In 
the squalid cots of poverty, how 
many a mother sees with aching 
heart around her, the _half-fed 
children, to satisfy whose hunger 
she would now be glad of those 
very fragments which formerly, 
while a servant in the house of 
plenty, she wilfully wasted or 
shamefully cast to the heap of 
refuse, 

Some have a mind to prevent 
waste, but they want the hand. 
They are not indifferent to the di- 
minution of their substance—per- 
haps they fret at the sight of it— 
but they need the activity which is 
necessary to preserve it. In a 
word, indolence is a great foe to 
economy. Hence the scripture 
saith, “‘ He also that is slothful in 
his work, is brother to him that isa 
great waster ;” though he thinks not 
so: but God, in his word, often 
classes together characters who 
fondly flatter themselves that they 
are far distant from each other; 
and He will cause it to be seen at 
last, that they whose conduct has 
produced the same effects must 
suffer the same condemnation. 
The slothful and the waster being 
brothers in sin, will be brothers in 
punishment. Therefore, it is not 
enough that we do not cast away 
fragments; we must ‘ gather them 
up.”. If we would escape the 
doom of the “ wicked and slotbful 
servant,” we must be diligent and 
persevering in our economy, acting 
from a conviction of duty, 4 
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abiding principle, which operates 
punctually, steadily, constantly, to 
the end; a principle which not 
only forbids us to be guilty of 
wastefulness ourselves, but which 
pts us to disallow it in all 
others over whom we have autho- 
rity or influence, and which leads 
us to exemplify in ourselves the 
advantages and excellence of an 
active, uniform, christian economy. 
ii. Christ will have gathered up 
the fragments of an abundant sup- 
ply. Five thousand persons had 
now been fed with ample provi- 
sion. It is commonly when large 
bodies of persons have eaten toge- 
ther that there is the grossest neg- 
lect of the economy which our Lord 
enjoins. At no time is there seen 
so much profusion, recklessness, 
and waste. So base is man, when 
mercies most abound, then also 
does his abuse of them abound 
most! Absorbed in the sensual 
gratification of the moment, he for- 
gets the time that is to come, and 
wastes in riot the provision that 
would sustain him for many days. 
The Saviour knew what was in 
man; and provides against the 
evil: for when, by his miraculous 
power he had amply supplied this 
Yast multitude, when, full-fed, 
Mtonished, excited, they would 
have been farthest from any care to 
preserve the remnant of their pro- 
vision, he commands them to be 
, and so, awakening their 
attention, he informs their minds in 
Wlerence to a great daty. The 
result was most impressive and in- 
situctive:—twelve baskets (pro- 
bably of large size) were filled 
the remains. ‘This, indeed, 
tended to magnify the —— and 
% to glorify the power and bene- 
fence of Him who wrought it— 


for if the quantity to which the 
ts amounted were such, 
must that which was con- 
sumed have been, how vast an in- 
N.S, No, 129. 
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crease of the five loaves and two 
fishes, effected by the creative al- 
mighty volition of the Saviour! 
But this great accumulation of 
scattered morsels did more: it re- 
proved that waste which so com- 
monly follows the feasting of many, 
and showed how much might and 
ought to be preserved for them that 
have need. 

iii. Christ directs the gathering 
up the fragments of plain food. 
When the great Lord of all feeds 
the multitude, it is not with dain- 
ties, but with the plainest food, 
which, though less delicious, is 
more wholesome than luxuries. 
This teaches a lesson of content- 
ment and gratitude to those who, 
by the good hand of providence, 
obtain a sufficiency of that com- 
mon provision which is man’s best 
support; for these are but too apt 
to repine at their privation of the 
rich and delicate viands that pam- 
per the pallets and vitiated appe- 
tites of the opulent. And these 
are too prone also to neglect to 
economize their little, that it ma 
be made more, accounting that the 
remnants of such common fare can 
hardly be worth the gathering. 
Yet, in this country, there are few 
indeed whose fare is not better 
than barley bread and fish; but it 
was of this plainest food that the 
Saviour commanded the fragments 
to be collected. Probably there 
were not a few among the multi- 
tude who heard the direction given 
with feelings bordering on con- 
tempt. ‘* The food itself so com- 
mon !—the fragments so small, so 
widely scattered! What! pick 
up the crumbs of barley bread and 
fish! perhaps they might fill a 
basin?” Nay, ye objectors, but 
they will filltwelve baskets. Pro- 
bably they who heard the direc- 
tion with most scorn, and complied 
with the most reluctance, were the 
very persons - who. “-_" most 
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astonished at the accumulation in 
which the gathering resulted. For 
they who have never tried the ex- 
periment can scarcely believe how 
much may be saved by the con- 
stant addition of a little more. 
Especially the poor are incredu- 
lous on this point, and as they fare 
hardly, foolishly deem it out of 
the question that any thing should 
be saved by them. But here the 
merciful Lord both reproves and 
instructs them, 

iv. The fragments which Christ 
requires to be gathered, are those 
of a sufficient meal. It is impor- 
tant to observe that no gathering 
was made, until all had eaten and 
were filled. There was enough 
for all, and all were satisfied. 
Some need no persuasion to save ; 
they are already more than willing; 
they save too soon. He saves too 


soon who does not first allow to 
every member of his family a 
sufficiency of wholesome food. To 
gather up the remains of a meal 


while any who have partaken of 
it are yet hungry, is not to imitate 
Christ, but to act in direct oppo- 
sition to his benevolent example 
and gracious command. He also 
saves too soon, who denies himself, 
either in quantity or quality, that 
which is needful for health and 
comfort. To withhold from our- 
selves even the use of that which 
is given us ‘ to enjoy,” is to add 
ingratitude to avarice; it is to sin 
against both the law of nature and 
the privilege of grace. Indeed, 
the east is not farther from the 
west, than is sordid covetousness 
from Christian economy. Yet 
there is much mistake and decep- 
tion on this subject, whence arises 
a powerful reason for accurately 
distinguishing them. 

Covetousness follows its own 
will; the economy of a Christian 
obeys the law of Christ ; covetous- 
ness saves for itself alone ; econo- 
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my chiefly for others; covetous- 
ness is idolatry; economy wor- 
ships the Giver of all good, turns 
its savings into offerings, and does 
ajl ‘*as unto the Lord.” Who 
would not be a Christian econo- 
mist! If any still hesitate, let 
them be persuaded by the follow- 
ing motives, 

1. Be economical, that you may 
be free from debt. There are some 
professors who seem scarcely to 
know that there is a command, as 
authoritative and binding as those 
of the decalogue, which says, 
‘* Owe no man any thing.” Itis 
granted, that there are cases in 
which the incurring of debt is 
unavoidable. But the consistent 
Christian will feel it to be a bur- 
den, and will strive to be delivered 
from it. And to this end he will 
practice the most conscientious, 
exact, and constant frugality— 
longing for his freedom. For the 
Scripture teaches him to regard 
the being in debt as a state of 
bondage, saying, ‘‘ the borrower 
is servant to the lender.” This 
wretched servitude might, in most 
cases, be avoided by self-denying 
frugal habits. What a motive, 
then, to adopt and persevere in 
them. 

2. Be economical, that you may 
be independent. To this point the 
apostle speaks, when he says, 
“© We command and exhort by out 
Lord Jesus Christ, that with quiet- 
ness.they work and eat their own 
bread.” They who are free from 
debt and earn their subsistence 
“eat their own bread,” but they 
who owe more than they have 
the means of paying, eat the bre 
of their creditors. How degrading 
a condition! How painful to aa 
upright mind! What privations 
would not such an one suffer 
than come to this! To dread and 
to shun it we are taught by nume- 
rous precepts ip the Bible; for 


. 
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nothing is more opposite to the 
isposition that should charac- 
terise a Christian, than the pauper 
spirit, that with abject meanness 
eares not whose bread it ents, so 
only it may be had. The religion 
of Christ, though it abases in one 
respect exalts in another. It 
tramples in the dust the pleas of 
self-righteousness and the claims 
of pride; it saves by gratuitous 
sovereign mercy the humbled trans- 
gressor, on the ground of the per- 
fect merit of another—** the just 
due.” But having so done, from 
low selfish principles, from the 
mean pretensions of pride, it ele- 
vates the mind, inspiring it with 
noble aims, desires, and motives. 
Glorying in a voluntary subjection 
to the care and grace of his Re- 
deemer, the Christian would not 
be dependent on his fellow man 
for aught that by industry or fru- 
pity his own hand can procure. 
© be burdensome to others, if 
avoidable, he accounts to be a 
misery and a shame, while, to 
share in the common toils of life 
ind to eat the bread of indepen- 
dence he deems to be his happiness 
and honour. 

3. Be economical, that you may 
be liberal. This is expressly en- 
joined on Christians, even those of 
the humbler class:in society : ‘« Let 
him labour, working with his bands 
the thing that is good, that he may 
have to give to him that needeth.” 
What an elevation is this for a poor 
man, to be able by his honest 
industry not only to earn his own 
subsistence, but to have something 
to bestow on him that is poorer ! 
Well may the Apostle James ex- 
hort, «Let the brother of low 
ee nyoee in that he is ex- 
.” He is favoured if he can 


help in relieving the temporal need 

the indigent much more, if he 
fan also assist in supplying the 
spiritual wants of his fellow men. 
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And how encouraging and de- 
lightfal to poorer Christians must 
be the fact, that a very large pro- 
portion of the receipts of our reli- 
gious societies are derived from 
their offerings, which, though frag- 
ments in themselves, when ga- 
thered together swell into consi- 
derable sums. Let it, therefore, 
be increasingly pleasant to such 
to remember that it is gracious- 
ly enjoined, not only that they 
who labour should give, but 
that they should labour that they 
may give. And if of them it be 
so required, how much more of the 
various grades upwards, of the 
numbers who are living in ease 
and comfort, as well as those who 
have the talent of opulence. It 
connot be doubted that much of 
what is raised for the cause of 
Christ is the fruit of frugality; 
but were a thorough Christian 
economy, such as the spirit of our 
Lord’s commands enjoins, to be- 
come widely prevalent among 
evangelical professors, what an 
immense accession might be made 
to the funds of all our religious so- 
cieties. If all fragments were ga- 
thered up; if needless expenses 
were spared in every quarter, and 
the sums saved brought into the 
treasury of God, how might the 
copies of the Scriptures and the 
number of missionaries be multi- 
plied! When shall it once be! 
When the authority of Christ 
sways every conscience ; when the 
love of Christ constrains every 
heart ; when the example of Christ 
is copied in every life. Then shall 
the sayings no longer be accounted 
hard, ‘‘ Save all that you can, and 
give all that you can,” for then, to 
save for Christ, in order to give for 
Christ, will be felt to be a privi- 
lege and a joy. And they who 
so feel and so act, shall be 
‘blessed in their deed;” their 
saving shall prevent their giving 
322 
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from degenerating into improvi- 
dence; and their giving shall pre- 
vent their saving from degenerating 
into avarice. Happy Christian 
economist. Happy in his fife, 
for it is a life of grateful love— 
love that prompts him both to ga- 
ther the fragments, and to present 
them when accumulated. The 
covetous worldling, who reckons 
all that is given to religion to be 
thrown away, sees it grudgingly, 
and exclaims, ‘‘ To what purpose 
is this waste?” But he who offers 
it rejoices in his own willingness, 
and glories that so poor a trifle 
should be accepted by Him, who 
is the Lord of the universe, and to 
whom he owes his all. 

He is happy in his death ; for 
he has improved his talent; his 


accounts are ready for the last 
audit; he has no wasted. sub- 
stance to regret, no hoarded wealth 
to cling to; he has nothing to do 
but to die. 

He shall be happy in his resur- 
rection ; for then, while the covet- 
ous man and the waster shall sink 
beneath the frown of the Judge, he 
shail lift up his head without fear 
or shame. The great Master whom 
he has supremely loved and dili- 
gently served, will know, ac- 
knowledge, and address _ him, 
** Well done, good and faithful 
servant; thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, L will make 
thee ruler over many things; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Colchester. H. M, 


BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD. 


“ Why are they then baptized for the dead ?”—1 Cor. xv. 29. 


Wuart is the meaning of this ex- 
pression? To what custom does 
Paul allude? How is the argu- 
ment of the chapter sustained by 
the practice quoted ? are questions 
that naturally arise when consider- 
ing this obscure allusion. What 
is the practice? The explanations 
which have been given are exceed- 
ingly numerous and varied. We 
shall recite some of them in as 
condensed a form as possible. 
Let that one be adopted which 
best corresponds with the neigh- 
bouring verses. As in electricity, 
the machine is defective which 
does not conduct the fluid; so here, 
that view must be erroneous, which 
does not form a connecting link in 
the argument of the chapter, or 
through which the argument does 
not pass. 

The following are the most 
plausible of the theories by which 
the verse is interpreted. 

i. That the apostle alludes to 


those infants whose parents were 
dead, and who were entitled to 
baptism as being the children of 
believers: that they were baptized 
for the dead, or, on account of the 
piety of those parents who had 
departed before claiming for their 
little ones the privileges of the 
faithful. This explanation, how- 
ever, seems to us to fail in the 
essential point of proving the resur- 
rection from the bei. } 
2. Others suppose the allusion 
is to those persons who were bap- 
tized over the dead, or among the 
tombs of the martyrs, in token 
that they were not atraid of death, 
having a hope of the resurrection 
contained in the creed which at 
their baptism they recited : whence 
probably has sprung the custom of 
reading prayers at the grave. But 
whether Paul alludes to such per- 
sons is extremely doubtful, as 10 
proof is to be found that the prac- 
tice prevailed so early as his days, 
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nor that rehearsing the articles of 
belief constituted part of the bap- 
tismal service. 

3. Some assert that the allusion 
isto those who were baptized at 
the‘point of death, and who were 
regarded as dead to all earthly 

ses. In primitive times it is 

id that converts were not ad- 
mitted by baptism to the commu- 
nion of the church, until they had 
been a certain period under chris- 
tian instruction ; (some postponing 
their baptism from the idea that 
after it, sins were unpardonable) 
that'such persons falling sick, were 

ized over, or at the verge of 
the state of the dead, and dying 
suddenly, others were baptized for 
them, or in their stead. History 
informs us, that a living person 
being put on the bed of the corpse, 
answered the questions generally 
put to candidates for baptism, and 
then received the ordinance, trans- 
ferring of course ‘‘ the inward and 
iritual grace” to the departed. 
the same plan was the Lord’s 
Supper administered. Supposing it 
a that this practice was 
nin Paul’s time, it is incre- 
dible that he would quote it with- 
out execration, substituting as it 
, an outward rite for that true 
grace which alone prepares the 
soul for the scenes of eternity. 
Just in passing we remark, that 
this custom is about as ridiculous 
% ope in the Church of England, 
that of putting questions to the 
thild brought for baptism. 
_ 4 Others assert that the allusion 
to those who were baptized for 
works, or sins, to wash them 
away, in hope of eternal life. To 
we reply, it is not of dead 
works, but dead bodies, that Paul 
peaks, and even supposing, as 
Christ says, ‘let the dead 
the dead,” the word dead is 
wed in different senses in the two 
Parts of the verse, we are unable to 


see how the theory bears on the 
argument of the chapter. 

5. Some again apply the verse 
to those children who at baptism 
received the names of deceased 
saints, being baptized for the dead 
to honour their character, to per- 
petuate their memory : hence yearly 
festivals were maintained, called 
nominalia, to celebrate the names 
of sainted spirits. But if such 
persons deserved to be had in ever- 
lasting remembrance, it was for the 
excellency of their lives, not for 
the certainty of their resurrection. 
Besides, this supposition confounds 
baptism with the imposition of 
names, 

6. Others apply it to those who, 
being ceremonially polluted by 
touching a dead body, were bap- 
tized or sprinkled with water and 
the ashes of a heifer. See Numbers 
xix. and Hebrews ix.; the return 
of such persons to the camp being 
a symbol of a return or resurrection 
from the grave. On this theory, 
Paul is regarded as asking, why 
are such persons induced to under- 
go a ceremony prefiguring the 
resurrection, if there be no resur- 
rection? Those who hold this 
opinion, also hold, in connection 
with it, that among the Gentiles 
dead bodies were indecorously 
treated, and that to prevent it, a 
difference was shown to exist 
between them and the common 
earth to which they returned, by 
compelling the persons who had 
touched a corpse, to be purified, 
washed, or baptized on account of 
it. Why should this be done, say 
they, if the body were never to 
rise, if there were no sacredness 
about it? To us this reasoning 
appears far fetched indeed. As 
part of the system which Paul 
aimed to abolish, it is scarcely 
credible that he would have brought 
forward a custom giving at best a 
doubtful support to the doctrine he 
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wished to prove. Moreover, where 
is the connection between this 
practice and the jeopardy of the 
following verses ? 

7. Some suppose the dead men- 
tioned is Christ, and for him or in 
consequence of faith in him these 
persons were baptized. The word 
translated “‘ the dead” is undoubt- 
edly plural, as though Paul ad- 
verted not to one but to many of 
the departed. Scholars however 
tell us, that in all languages this 
change of the plural for the singular, 
and vice versé, is common: and 
hence if the context will sanction 
the applying of the word ‘‘ dead ” 
to Christ, the laws of grammar or 
philology will not forbid it. But 
the context will not in our opinion 
allow such an application. On 
this theory the resurrection of 
Christ was uncertain, and that 
resurrection the fact which Paul 
wrote to prove. Isitso? Christ’s 
resurrection he assumes as incon- 
trovertible from the witnesses then 
living who attested it. His pur- 
pose is to show the necessary con- 
nection between the rising of Christ 
and the rising of mankind—the one 
having taken place, the other fol- 
lows as a consequence necessary 
from the pu of God, and the 
public character of Christ. 

8. Others suppose the term dead 
to refer to the church, the elect of 
God, who though yet alive, are 
ironically dead, on the supposition 
of those who say there is no resur- 
rection, and to be baptized for the 
dead, means, to be overwhelmed 
with sufferings on account of uniting 
with the church. This use of the 
term is far more figurative than 
the argument will admit, and would 
be reasoning from a spiritual death 
to a corporeal resurrection, which 
is absurd. 

9. Again, some take the word 
‘‘ baptized” in a highly metapho- 
tical sense, similar to its use by 
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Christ, when he says,“ I have a 
baptism to be baptized with.” But 
in no other place does Paul use 
this term in that sense. Admitting, 
however, such an explanation of 
the word baptized, we are still 
unable to complete the argument 
without supplying several words, 
a resort which, being unnecessary, 
is inadmissible, 

10. Others again keeping up the 
metaphorical use of ‘ baptized,” 
apply it to sufferings borne for the 
dead, that is, for those in purgatory, 
Why undertake long pilgrimages, 
wear hair shirts, roll themselves in 
snow, perform expensive masses, or 
torture themselves until they are 
sprinkled and baptized with blood, 
if these things do not atone for the 
dead, effecting their release from 
prison? The terms of an argument 
must be misunderstood if they lead 
to doctrines or practices so per- 
fectly unscriptural. Let it also be 
remembered, that it is the soul, not 
the body, which suffers immediately 
after death. How ridiculous to 
suppose, that the body will not 
arise, unless the soul be first re- 
leased by pains endured in the 
persons of survivors. The perform. 
ing of masses for the dead bas 
received a forced sanction from this 
verse; but that this verse was 
grounded on that custom is impos- 
sible. ; 

11. There is another theory: it 
is this, that Paul refers to the prac- 
tice mentioned by Luke as having 
passed on Tabitha, who was washed 
for the dead, to be ready to enter 
the abode of the dead. Why this 
care about the body, why this bap- 
tizing it, if it be never to arise? 
We reply, that the Sadducees who 
denied, the resurrection, and the 
Pagans who never heard of it, 
maintained this practice. Whether 
this washing were to revive the 
bodies, in cases of uncertainty as 
to actual departure, or to prepare 
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them for aneinting, is a question, 
but a wasliing of the dead, and a 
washing or baptizing for the dead, 
are widely different. 

12. The last opinion we shall 
give, is the one we decidedly 

t. It is this, that the words 
translated, ‘‘ forthe dead,” are to 
be taken in the sense of, in the 
place or stead of the dead. The 
twentieth and the following eight 
vetses should be in a parenthesis. 
Then-the argument will be this, if 
in this life only we have hope in 
Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable, our adherence to his 
cause involving us in sufferings 
for which we have no adequate 
compensation, if our hope of a joy- 
ful resurrection be unfounded. If 
we have nothing beyond this life, 
what can justify us in exposing our- 
selves to jeopardy every hour? If 
there be no resurrection, what can 
be said in defence of those-who are 
receiving baptism, and occupying 
the places made vacant in the 
churches by the falling of their 
brethren in martyrdom? They who 
have thus fallen asleep in Christ 
are perished; and, as for our- 
selves, these vicarious sufferings 
ae for time unnecessary, and for 
eternity unrewarded. 

The following are a few quo- 
tations in which the Greek word 
translated “<for,”” must be under~ 
stood in the sense of, in the place, 
 foom, or stead, of another. 
“For me;” that is to fill an office 

me. “To offer sacrifices for 
the Greeks ;” that is, in the stead 
ofthe Greeks. ‘The magistrates 
determined to enlist new soldiers 
for those who had died in battle ;’” 
thatis, in their place, to supply 

tservices. ‘* We pray you for 

st, be ye reconciled to God ;” 
that is; in Christ's stead. “ That 
for thee he might have ministered 
© mein the Gospel ;” that is, in 
place, as thy substitute. 
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The two Epistles to the church 
at Corinth show, that when they 
were written, persecutions were 
common. Indeed those persecu- 
tions had often amounted to mar- 
tyrdom. But the st were 
astonished at the firmness of the 
Christians, and being led to en- 
quiry, were convinced, converted, 
and, on a profession of faith, were 
baptized for the dead, coming 
forward to fill up the ranks of 
those who had been joined to the 
“« glorious army of martyrs.” The 
early historians tell us, that the ac- 
cuser of James was so struck with 
the pious fortitude of the saint, as 
that both were slain together. 
And again, that many hundreds 
offered themselves for baptism on 
returning from witnessing the mar- 
tyrdoms of the disciples. And 
again, that a father being cut off, 
the son offered himself the same 
day to be baptized, so as to take 
at once the name, the place, the 
duties of his parent; and, if re- 
quisite, to follow him to the stake. 

By the proposed slight alteration 
in the translating of the verse, the 
sense becomes clear, the argument 
of the chapter is well sustained; 
the thought passes without inter- 
ruption: the context justifies the 
explanation, while the grammati- 
cal construction points to a mean- 
ing which history corroborates, 

In conclusion: we have been 
thus baptized for the dead. 
Though not amid scenes of peril 
and blood, yet we have taken the 
places of those who have preceded 
us in the kingdom of Christ. Oh, 
let us seek to be worthy of our 
predecessors. Let not the cause 

for which they lived and died 
languish in our hands. They have 
transmitted to us, not only the 
Gospel, but that Gospel embodied, 
realized, enjoyed, obeyed. Let 
us submit to our children’s children. 
the same Gospel, illustrated by 
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similar “ holy conversation and 
godliness.” The present race of 
believers is the link connecting the 
past with the future generations. 
How great our guilt, should we 
allow the fine gold to become dim ; 
should we quench the fire which 
our fathers kindled. Let us 
see that our conduct neither 
charges the first Christians with 
fanaticism, nor condemns ourselves 
for supineness. In all that is de- 
voted to Christ, let us aim to equal 
them. We have more examples 
to stimulate with more facilities to 
aid us. May we have grace, that 
we may leave to our successors in 
the church, a piety high in its tone, 
and firm in its principles. May 
we wear the mantle and breathe 
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the spirit of those eminent saints, 
whose places we are to occupy, 
whose work we are to complete, 
whose glory we are to share. 
May we be so baptized with the 
Holy Ghost, as that in us the 
dead may live again; that we may 
be worthy to follow in the train of 
Abraham with the patriarchs, 
Isaiah with the prophets, Pau! 
with the apostles, Timothy with 
the evangelists, Stephen with the 
martyrs, Wycliffe with the re- 
formers, Henry with the puritans, 
Heywood with the nonconformists, 
and Raikes with the Sabbath. 
school teachers. 

W.R. 


Ellesmere. 


ON THE ALLEGED FAILURE OF THE VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE 
IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


I HAVE lately met with a little 
work, entitled ‘‘ Essays on the 
Church, by a Layman.” It is 
anonymous, though I believe the 
author is pretty generally known. 
His object is to show the necessity 
of a system of religion established by 
law, and to vindicate the Church of 
England in its pretensions to meet 
that necessity. As the copy, which 
I perused, is of the second edi- 
tion, I presume it is regarded by 
the advocates of the Established 
Church as an able work on the 
subject. And I am inclined to 
think it contains most that can be 
said in favour of the cause which it 
espouses. Nor am I disposed to 
withhold from the author any part 
of the praise which is due to him, 
for the industry and ability that he 
has discovered in managing a bad 
cause. But after allowing him all 
the praise that is due, I am com- 
pelled to say that I have seldom 
met with a piece of more sophis- 


tical reasoning, more unfounded 
assumptions, or a more unfair and 
gross misrepresentation of facts, so 
far as those facts lie under my own 
observation : to these I shall con- 
fine my present strictures. The re- 
ference to them will be found in 
the forty-fifth page of his book. 
It is part of the third chapter, 
which, according to the heading of 
it, is *¢ On the necessity of a public 
provision, or a national establish- 
ment, as shown by experience.” 
The passage is as follows :—‘ In 
the Congregational Magazine, for 
December, 1830, a full account is 
given of all the Chapels in that de- 
nomination, within the circle of 
what is called the North Bucks 
Association. The district in ques 
tion, including part of Oxfordshire, 
and part of Northamptonshire, has 
a population of above 100,000 
ae yet there existed only, in 
all this large tract of country, fifteen 
congregational churches; and the 
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aggregate of all their members was 
ooly 1079. And this must be a 
fair sample of the greater part of 
England. Were we to abolish 
therefore, as the Dissenters would 
have us to do, all the existing 
establishments of village churches, 
in. one generation nine-tenths of the 

le, in such districts as these, 
would differ little in religious 
knowledge from the hordes of 
Tartary.” 

It so happens that I am rather fa- 
miliarly acquainted with the state of 
the North Bucks Association, and 
of the district in which it is situated, 
with respect to religion; I theretore 
feel myself called upon to expose and 
correct the gross misrepresentations 
contained in the passage that I have 
transcribed from our author’s book. 
Ao upright and candid mind will 
doubtless be governed by a regard 
to trath; and, ia the statement of 
facts, will endeavour, to the utmost 
of his ability, to represent them as 
they really are, and not as he may 
be able to make them suit bis pur- 
pose. . How far our author is en- 
titled to this character, and what 
degree of credit is due to his book, 
as far as facts are concerned, will 
appear by an examination of that 

t of it which is now before us. 
doing this, we must keep in 
mind that our author’s object is to 
show the inadequacy of the volun- 
dary principle to meet the religious 
Waats of the population; and the 
adaptation of the Established 
Church to meet the necessity of the 
fase. It is likewise necessary that 
We should know that the author of 
the Essays is understood to profess 
himself aun advocate of what are 
called « Evangelical principles,” 
dnd certainly his phraseology leads 
fo this conclusion. In this case 
he mast believe that those doctrines 
tare uvevangelical are essentially 
live, or dangerously erroneous, 
former case they must at 
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best be useless, in the latter they 
must, in their tendency, be awfully 
mischievous. 

We now come immediately to 
the district in question, as a case in 
point, to show the comparative 
utility or inutility of the voluntary 
priueiple, and of the Church of 
England, as set in opposition to it, 
To view this fairly, we must go 
back to the state of this district, 
when the North Bucks Asso- 
ciation was formed in it. Our 
author states that the district in 
question contains a population of 
more than 100,000 souls. How 
far he extends the boundaries of 
this district, and consequently the 
responsibility with which he would 
charge the voluntary principle, in 
order to show its inadequacy, I 
presume not to know ; nor is it ne- 
cessary. But this I can affirm, 
that it must, if his statement be 
correct, contain 200 parishes, and 
provisions for as many clergymen 
of the Established Church. This 
is rather under-rating than over- 
rating the number, for the parishes 
will not average 500 each. And 
two hundred ministers would not 
be too many to instruct such a po- 
pulation ; and, provided they were 
of a right kind, they would be 
about sufficient for the work.— 
But how stood the fact in this 
respect? Now I challenge the 
author of the Essays to point 
out the names of six evangelicals 
out of these two hundred clergy- 
men, at the time when the North 
Bucks Association was formed in 
the year 1818. Then upon the 
author’s own principles, out of two 
hundred clergymen, not six of them 
were suitable instructors of the 
people; out of two hundred, there 
were at least 196 blind leaders of 
the blind: teachers who were either 
uscless or mischievous. Such were 
the instructors provided by the 
Established Church; and the 
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Church has been on its present 
footing, without interruption, for 
nearly two centuries, And this is 
the establishment that is necessary, 
and, as our author would have 
his readers think, adapted to sup- 
ply the want of religious instruc- 
tion to the community ; and which 
demands and merits our support. 
This is the system that is so supe- 
rior to the voluntary principle in 
supplying religious instruction. 
How is it that our author left out 
this fact? Did he overlook it? 
What! while he was carefully and 
minutely examining the state of the 
country, and particularly this dis- 
trict, did the fact of this appal- 
ling disproportion escape his re- 
search? Did he not see, or did he 
not wish his readers to see, how well 
the establishment provides religious 
instruction for those she claims as 
her children? Had he but shown 
us that the establishment has really 
made a suitable and adequate sup- 
ply of evangelical and religious in- 
struction, the business would have 
been settled in a short time. But he 
is aware that the fact is against him. 
He is aware that silence is his wis- 
dom in this case; and that the 
better course to serve his purpose 
is to show that the voluntary 
principle has not accomplished 
every thing, and from this to argue 
the necessity of an establishment ; 
and then to leave his unwary 
readers to infer, what he assumes, 
that the Established Church does 
the business. We have, however, 
in part, shown how it does it,—by 
sending ‘blind leaders of the 
blind.” 

But perhaps our author assumes 
that if the Church of England does 
not supply such instructors as he can 
approve, in all her pulpits, yet, in 
her liturgy, her articles, her homi- 
lies, she supplies evangelical in- 
struction; and that the former of 
these is read in most of the churches 
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at least once a week, and in some 
of them much oftener. The writer 
by no means wishes to conceal or 
overlook any good that may exist, in 
any degree, in the Church of Eng- 
land, or in any other church. But 
let us ask how many sinners have 
been turned from the error of their 
ways; how many have been made 
wise unto salvation, by the mere 
reading of the liturgy, and espe- 
cially when read by a man who 
evidently shows that he cares little 
for such things? How many such 
instances our author may be ac- 
quainted with, I cannot pretend to 
say; but no such case, nor even 
one of an immoral man’s being re- 
formed, has passed under my own 
observation ; nor can I, on enquiry, 
hear of such a case; so that I infer 
they must be very rare indeed, if 
such indeed can be produced, But 
to facts. The ignorance that pre- 
vailed, and that still prevails in 
those parishes, where there is no 
pious evangelical instructor, is 
most deplorable ; and, to a pious 
mind, most awful and appalling. 
Take a specimen. A poor woman 
was asked if she knew Jesus Christ; 
after a little hesitation, she replied 
that she had not heard of such a 
gentleman. And this was far from 
being a solitary, or an unfrequent 
case of the kind. Few of the poor 
villagers possessed a Bible toread, or 
were able to read it if they had pos- 
sessed one. And according to the 
ignorance, was the immorality and 
the profanity that prevailed. So 
little had the Established Church, 
at the end of two centuries, done to 
raise the poor villagers in religious 
knowledge, above the ‘hordes of 
Tartary.” 3 
Such was the state of the vil- 
lagers in general, down to the year 
1815, except where there was @ 
pious evangelical clergyman, and 
these exceptions were, as we have 
seen, very few,—or where some dis- 
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senting minister laboured. At that 
only seven of the fifteen 
churches, referred to by our author, 
were in existence; and almost all of 
these were small,and comparatively 
r. By the efforts of one or two 

of these, two more churches were 
raised and added to their number. 
In the year 1818, these nine 
churches formed themselves into an 
Association, expressly and bond 
fide, for the purpose of promoting 
christian affection and combined 
exertion, in the cause of religion. 
And such as it professes to be, 
such it in reality is. There is 
nothing occult in its design or its 


ona It does not shun, 
t invites investigation. There is 


in it nothing sectarian or of a party 
spirit. The ignorance and _ irre- 
ligion that prevailed in the neigh- 
bouring villages and towns were 
the occasion of its formation; and 
to remove those evils, is the sole 
object of its pursuit. On these 
principles it proceeded till, in the 
year 1830—a period of twelve 
years,—it had raised up among the 

iously uninstructed villagers, 
ve additional churches, and receiv- 
edanother previously existing, mak- 
ing the number, as our author thus 
farcorrectly states, on the authority 
of the Congregational Magazine, 
fifteen. During the same period it 
added twenty-two to the previous 
tumber of sixteen villages, to which 
it extended the blessing of the 
fspel; besides those in which any 
of the churches were situated. 

ides this, about twenty new 
thapels were erected, capable of 
commodating from two to four 
hundred hearers each, and some 
larger; and the churches were all 
Mpplied with pious, able, and la- 

lous pastors. This was done on 

oluntary principle alone, which 
Our author, in his zeal for the esta- 

ment, endeavours to represent 
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as insignificant; and by an Asso- 
ciation, the income of which, in the 
first year of its existence, did not 
amount to forty pounds, 

There is another fact overlooked 
by our author, which is connected 
with this Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches in the North of 
Bucks—our Sunday Schools. How 
is it that these are passed by 
unnoticed? Our author appears to 
wish his readers to think that he 
has been very diligent in his in- 
quiries after facts; and he certainly 
does appear to have been suffi- 
ciently sharp-sighted in discovering 
any that, by any means, he could 
pervert to answer his purpose. But 
are children mere ciphers in society ? 
Is the instruction of them in the 
doctrines and duties of Christianity 
too unimportant to be noticed; or 
the extending of that instruction to 
between two and three thousand— 
a fact so diminutive as to have 
escaped his observation inadver- 
tently? ** Quod volumus vide- 
mus,” would form a very appro- 
priate motto for our author. 

He tells his readers that the ag- 
gregate of all the members of these 
churches was only (in the year 
1830) 1079. This, as a simple 
fact, is correct. But how is this 
introduced, and stated by our 
author? Again it must be recol- 
lected that his avowed object is to 
show the inadequacy of the vo- 
luntary system to provide for the 
religious instructiun of the inhabi- 
tants of the country, and by the tes- 
timony of experience to prove the 
necessity, and, as he assumes, the 
adequacy of the establishment to 
make such provision. For this pur- 
pose this fact, of the fifteen asso- 
ciated churches having but L079 
members, is introduced. If this then 
is to answer the author’s design, 
it must be by leading his readers 
to understand that this number is 
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all that these churches have pro- 
vided instruction for, or all that 
have been actually instructed by 
them. If he did not intend to 
produce this effect, 1 am altogether 
at a loss to guess at his intention, 
or how this fact, grossly misrepre- 
sented as it is, could be to him of 
any avail. On this conclusion two 
or three enquiries naturally arise, 
relating to the author’s candour, 
Does he intend, in this case, to 
make the number actually in- 
structed, the measure of the in- 
struction provided? Does he 
mean to convey the idea and make 
the impression, that all who have 
the opportunity of deriving instruc- 
tion, avail themselves of their op- 
portunity? That he should believe 
this himself is impossible. It is 
impossible that he should not know 
better. And is it not then grossly 
disingenuous thus to misrepresent 
things, and by design? Is it not 
shamefully abusing the credulity 
of his readers, to endeavour to im- 
pose on them, as true, what he 
knows to be false ?—or as shame- 
fully insulting to them to suppose 
them capable— except on the prin- 
ciple ‘* quod volumus credimus”— 
of being so imposed upon. But 
were there any correctness and 
fairness in this representation, let 
him be reminded openly of what 
he can but know secretly, that the 
argument founded on it cuts more 
bh? than one, and in a direction, 
and to a depth, greater than will 
be agreeable to his views and his 
feelings. If the number of those 
actually instructed is the measure 
of the instruction provided among 
Dissenters, so itis in the Church 
of England, since both are public 
and open. And how stands the 
fact in the latter case? I can in- 
form this logical gentleman of pa- 
rishes, in each of which there is a 
population of six or seven hundred, 


and a parish church large enough 
for their accommodation, yet in 
which not twenty persons fre. 
quently assemble to attend the 
service conducted by the clergy. 
man. Now, according to the logic 
of the author of the Essays, were I 
speaking of one of these parishes, 
T must say that the establishment 
provided religious instruction for 
only twenty persons. 

Again, when he speaks of there 
being but 1079 members in these 
fifteen churches, does he mean to 
represent them as the whole num- 
ber of attendants on the ministry 
in these fifteen churches? After 
all his labour and diligence to gain 
information on the state of religion 
among theCongregational churches, 
does he yet remain so profoundly 
ignorant as not to know who are 
meant by the word ‘“ members?” 
In such case he is a very unquali- 
fied person to compare Dissenters 
with the Church of England. He 
ought to wait a little longer at 
Jericho. If he did know the mean- 
ing of the phrase, no terms of cen- 
sure are too severe to apply to one 
who, by misrepresentation, can so 
pervert facts to serve a purpose, 
And what kind of cause must that 
be, that requires such support ? ; 

The fact is, as I suppose 1s 
pretty well understood by every 
one who pretends to any acquaint. 
ance with religion in this country, 
that members of our churchesarein- 
dividuals who have been personally 
received into the churches by the 
suffrage of the church to which 
they belong, on their professing 
repentance towards God and faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ, and @ 
purpose to walk according to the 
Gospel. Such, and such only, are 
admitted as members, and they are 
continued no longer than they 
walk worthy their profession. And 
these are but a small—sometimes 
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pot more than a sixth—part of the 
numbers who attend on the minis- 
try of the word in those churches; 
and even six times the number of 
members is not the limit of the 
means of instruction provided upon 
the voluntary principle among Dis- 
genters. None who are disposed 
to attend their instruction, have to 
complain that they have not the 
opportunity of doing so. 

And what is the proportion, in 

jut of numbers, of those whom 
the Church of England claims as 
her members, who attend at her 
altars, and partake of the Lord's 
Supper? Is it one-sixth? Is it 
one-sixteenth ? Is it one-sixtieth ? 
I believe this latter proportion 
would be much nearer the truth 
than either of the former. Let our 
author show, in fact, if he be able, 
a more favourable state of his 
favourite Church. 

It is to be presumed that he in- 
tended his readers should under- 
stand, that what is done by the fif- 
teen Congregational Churches re- 
ferred to, is all that is done, by the 
Voluntary principle, for the instruc- 
tion of the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict in question. He makes no 
Mention of any others, and rests his 
argument on this alone. Was this 
the effect of ignorance or design ? 
It must be the one or the other. 
In either case, we see again how 
well he is qualitied for his under- 
taking. Did he never hear or 
tad, in all his reading and en- 

ities, of such denominations as 
Baptists and Methodists? Did he 
bot know that these proceed exclu- 
tively on the voluntary principle ? 
And did he not know that these are 
spreading themselves through the 

and breadth of the land, 

ing to dispel its moral dark- 
nes? Or did he assume that they 
abandoned this district to the 

of such ignorance, while they 
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were endeavouring to remove the 
evil all around it? Or was it more 
convenient to him to divert the at- 
tention of his readers from this part 
of the case, by making use of his 
misrepresentation of the other part 
as a tub to the whale? If this 
omission be the effect of his igno- 
rance, we will endeavour to inform 
him; if of his unfairness, and dis- 
ingenuousness, we will eudeavour 
to expose him, by bringing forward 
the fact, that, in the district in 
question, these two denominations 
supply the means of religious in- 
struction to more villages than the 
North Bucks Association ; so that 
there are now comparatively few 
villages to which one or the other 
of the three denominations do not 
extend their pious labours. And 
it is matter of fact, that, in ge- 
neral, in the towns and villages in 
which Dissenters preach, there are 
more persons attend on their minis- 
ters, than are found attending in 
the Established Church, except in 
the few parishes in which there is 
an evangelical clergyman. 

But our author has not told us 
how far he extends the boundary of 
the district to which he calls the 
attention of his readers. He tells 
us that it includes part of Bucks, 
part of Northamptonshire, and part 
of Oxfordshire. This is a fact. 
And from this, a reader, unac- 
quainted with the local and relative 
situation, would be ready to con- 
clude that, taking in a part of three 
separate counties, the district must 
be very extensive. He ought 
therefore to be informed, that tra- 
velling three miles, will bring you 
into all these three counties in this 
quarter. And the Congregational 
Churches, at the two extremes, in 
one direction, are twenty-nine 
miles apart, and in another thirty- 
nine. And that the extreme 
church, at one end of one of these 
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directions, is seventeen miles from 
its next in order; and the extreme 
church, at one end, in another di- 
rection, is eleven miles from its 
nearest church—so that they are 
thinly scattered. Now, it is hardly 
fair to make these responsible for all 
the tract of ground that lies between 
them. If each individual church 
extend its effects three miles around 
it, in every direction, it is surely as 
much as can be reasonably ex- 
pected. But perhaps our author 
would say this is the ground of his 
argument for the inefliciency of the 
voluntary principle. But then let 
him show us that the establishment 
has done more. Let him, if he 
can, show us that it has done as 
much. We allow him the extent 
and population of the district, and 
we have shown, in the preceding 
pages, what the voluntary principle 
did for it in about twelve years. And 
we have shown him that the esta- 
blishment, in the term of two cen- 
turies, had, on his evangelical prin- 
ciples, done almost nothing. Now 
let truth and fact tell us the compa- 
rative efficiency and value of the 
two systems to evangelize the inha- 
bitants, and raise them in religious 
knowledge, above the ‘* hordes of 
Tartary.” 

The writer of these lines enter- 
tains nounkind feelings towards the 
Established Church. He wishes to 
see it efficient in promoting the pro- 
per objectsof achristian church, and 
as far as he can discover in it any 
such tendency, so far it shares his 
cordial christian esteem, but no 
farther. On this principle, he 
feels a pleasure in recording the 
fact, that within these last three or 
four years, several pious men have 
been placed in her churches, within 
this same district, who are labour- 
ing for the good of their parish- 
ioners. 

But though it is evident that 


much more, very much more, has 
been done on the voluntary prin- 
ciple, than by the establishment, to 
impart religious instruction to the 
inhabitants of this and other coun- 
tries; it ought to be a question, 
‘* Has the voluntary principle had 
fair play?” Has it been placed 
under circumstances favourable to 
its development, its operations, and 
its success, in our own country? 
Has it not rather been placed un- 
der very disadvantageous circum- 
stances, tending to neutralize and 
oppose it? And all this, as far as 
system is concerned, is to be found 
exclusively in the Church of Eng- 
land, by law established. Does 
she not by her being the creature of 
the State—by her monopoly of all 
the highest places and honours of 
the State—by her amalgamating 
secular honours and emoluments of 
the highest order with her religious 
system—does she not, by these 
claims, make the most powerful 
appeals to the cupidity, the pride, 
and the vanity of man? And by 
her pretensions as a religious esta- 
blishment, does she not presume to 
sanctify these things as a part of 
religion, though they are most 
opposed to it? Does she not make 
high pretensions to ecclesiastical 
authority, religious excellency, 
and general efficiency ? And does 
she not by these things make 
powerful appeals to the prejudices 
of men, which are opposed to true 
religion? And does she not, di- 
rectly and indirectly, reflect as 
much as she can on the voluntary 
principle, as unnecessary, and, toa 
great degree, useless? Let her Tes 
nounce her ill-founded pretensions. 
Let her be stripped of her artificial, 
unnatural, and illegitimate honours. 
Let her rest on her own exclusive 
religious merits, and let the volun- 
tary principle have fair play, be- 
fore it be decried and denounced. 
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There is one more assumption o f but that of supplying a lack of 


our author which must not escape 
our notice. After having given us 
his gross misrepresentations of the 
district in question, in reference to 
the “ voluntary principle,” he 
adds, “ this must be a fair sample of 
the greater part of England.” It 
is true that he does not assert this 
jn a direct affirmation, but states it 
as the necessary consequence of 
data previously given. And where 
are these data? and how does this 
consequence necessarily follow ? 
This may be the result to which our 
author’s logic will conduct him. 
But it does not require any very 
superior acumen to discover the 
sophistry which characterizes it. 
As we have seen what credit is due 
to his statement of facts, and how 
kegitimately his consequences are 
drawn from them, we might leave 
the matter here. But here again, 
facts are against him. It was the 
common observation of those who 
were rather better acquainted with 
the operation of the voluntary prin- 
iple among Dissenters, than this 
knowing author, that this district, 
in which the North Bucks Asso- 
dation is situated, was more than 
halfa century behind most parts of 
the country with respect to Dis- 
senters. And this was spoken by 
those who had no purpose to serve, 


service. It would lead us beyond 
all moderate bounds in these stric- 
tures, to examine the country 
throughout. The writer is_per- 
sonally acquainted with not a few 
of the counties, and can vouch 
for the correctness of the observa- 
tion to which he has referred. 

But we will admit for a moment 
the correctness of our author’s state- 
ment, with respect to the general 
state of the country ; what does it 
say for his favourite establishment ? 
While he overlooked one system of 
facts, and therefore kept the conse- 
quences out of sight; he did not, I 
presume, dream that any other 
would supply the deficiency. We 
have shown that, in his specimen of 
the state of the country, there were 
not six evangelical clergymen out 
of two hundred. Then out of 
about 18,000 clergymen, there 
were about 1540 preachers of those 
doctrines which our author ap- 
proves. 

I will not pursue these remarks 
any farther. Enough has been said 
to show how much credit is due to 
our author’s statements; and that 
attempts to conceal the truth may 
prove an occasion of bringing it 
more clearly and fully into the 


light. 
A. 
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Tyre—Sidon— Mount Lebanon, 


Attuoucu we had returned from 
t Carmel to Acre without 
opposition, we were half staggered 
the assurance that ten thousand 


Arabs at least had attacked the 
city ; who had been repulsed by a 
cannonade in the dead of the night. 
My servant, in particular, who, 
«‘ with a swashing and a martial 
outside,” accoutred with sword 
and blunderbuss, might, one would 
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have thought, have stood his 
chance in a scuffle, begged that 
if I was determined rashly to 
peril life and gear in a land jour- 
ney to Tyre, he might be sent 
thither by sea. I agreed to this 
poltroon’s request, and he was 
sent on to Beyrout with the bag- 
gage. Myself and friend, a young 
American, then hired horses for 
ourselves and one servant, and be- 
stowing in our saddle bags our 
clothes, cooking utensils, and some 
few provisions, and slinging over 
these our bedding, mounted on 
the somewhat elevated saddle, in 
Frank costume, with that lightness 
of spirit which is for those travel- 
lers alone, who have next to nothing 
to care for, or to lose. Thus we 
set forth from Acre, and for some 
hours after noon, traversed its rich 
but partially cultivated plain to 
the rocky coast beyond, till we 
approached the wild pass called 
the Ladder of Tyre, and from 
thence obtained the first view of 
that place. How different from 
its aspect in ‘ its high and palmy 
day.” Then, he who approached 
must have beheld with wonder 
its splendid palaces jutting out 
into the sea, and its many vessels 
arriving, or departing, or glowing 
with their full spread sails on the 
horizon, as they tracked out their 
adventurous course to the utmost 
bounds of the known world, and 
have listened, pausing in his 
course, to the hum of many voices 
from her crowded marts, or the 
cheery cry of her mariners, or to the 
strains of music from her cham- 
bers of luxury ; but now no archi- 
tectural beauty rivets his eye; no 
sounds of joy or of traffic arise, 
and a few barks alone look me- 
lancholy, at wide intervals, on that 
sea of old renown. Beyond the 
plains, naked and desolate, over 
which the deep rich twilight was 
fast gathering, arose Mount Le- 
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banon; from hence, first arresting 
the eye of the traveller, her glens 
and snow tinged summits, softened 
and blended into a mysterious, 
undefined form of beauty, in which 
imagination might picture a thou- 
sand scenes of strange and novel 
interest, rise above the earth jg 
still and serene grandeur, fas 
cinating us, as we long gazed on 
them, almost “to pleasant tears,” 
till in the deep twilight we came 
upon the scattered cottages, half 
hid in foliage, and broken aque- 
ducts of Ras-el-Ain. We ascended 
for a few moments to the cisterns 
of Solomon; the water in their 
walled area beautifully reflected 
the sky, and broke away through 
the village on its course to the sea, 
A few paces brought us to our 
resting place for the night, a small 
khan or hovel, beneath a broad 
sheltering tree, of densest foliage; 
a lamp from beneath the shed 
glimmered on the groups of camels 
and horses unloading, or already 
at rest, and a few poor Arabs 
tranquilly reposing, and soothed 
with the coolness and quiet of the 
evening. 


“ Oh, Hesperus! thou bringest all good 
things, 

Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer, 

To the tir’d child the parent’s brooding 


wings, 
The welcome stall to the o’erlaboured 
steer.” 


Right glad were we also to re- 
pose, and after a brief greeting to 
the master of the khan, our car- 
pets were spread upon the matting 
under the shed, for we did not 
care to enter the penetralia of the 
horde, and stretched out at length, 
we sank into that delicious state 
of feeling, or balf-conscious re 
pose, which seemed to enwrap the 
few poor over-toiled camel-drivets 
around us. Milk and eggs were 
obtained at the khan, and our 
servant speedily prepared supper, 
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which, with the coffee, made the 
round of our Arab brethren, for 
such we felt them, enjoying to- 
r, under the canopy of 
ow the rest shed equally over 
all the children of God. The 
Arabs, too, are not noisy and vul- 
, like the inhabitants of cities, 
but dwelling alone with nature, 
appear deeply to feel her in- 
fluence, and to be susceptible of 
simple and elegant enjoyments. 
They are fond of poetry and of 
music,—‘* a music of melancholy 
tones, which reminds the travelled 
listener, that in every land man’s 
natural song is sad, even when it 
expresses happiness.” One by 
one their voices died away, and 
the course of my own drowsiness 
was only interrupted by the sin- 
gular enjoyment | felt in realizing 
the desire of an earlier and more 
ewthusiastic age, when passion- 
ately fond of nature, I would often 
have» reposed amid her sleeping 
beauty, beneath the star-lit vault, 
but that northern skies were not 
such as that which now canopied 
mejand the air not soft and balmy, 
asthat which now cooled my brow, 
and rustled the long leaves of the 
Indian corn, and scarcely moved the 
massy foliage of the overshadow- 
ing tree. Gradually the bright 
light of the risen morn stole over 
the surrounding cottages and fo- 
liage ; all was hushed, but the rill 
ich made music with its cease- 
gushing towards the sea, 
“ Unto the sleeping woods all night, 
ing in a quiet tune.” 
Atlength 1 fellasleep with nature— 
toawakein the beauty of afresh and 
Houdless dawn. Long before sun- 
tise the indefatigable Arabs were 
pursuing their track, and we our- 
were anxious to advance as 
4s possible in the coolness of 
Morning. After settling with our 
bestsfor a few paras, and taking a 
tapofcoffee; we mounted our horses 
N.S. No. 129. 
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in good spirits, and dashed through 
thickets of pomegranate, glittering 
with dew, and over the broken 
half-cultivated plain, till we 
gained the sea shore. The com- 
mencement of the day’s journey 
in the east is often full of enjoy- 
ment. To awake refreshed, and 
with renewed faculties at once to 
encounter the morning sun, and 
the scenery it glances on with its 
purest beam—in a few moments, 
without tedious preparation, to 
be on horseback, and with in- 
expressible lightness of feeling 
prancing across the open country, 
inhaling the sweetest odours and 
the most bracing air, the very 
wildness of the landscape, and 
the perfect liberty of the horse- 
man, to travel hill and dale almost 
without a path, these things con- 
spire to produce a sensation some- 
times of rapture; but as the day 
advances, and this buoyancy of 
spirit is past, like the first en- 
thusiasm of youth, and the dull- 
ness of the track is no longer half 
veiled by the charming shadow, but 
exposed by the meridian beam, 
in all its waste and melancholy; 
and we meet few men, and they 
look wanderers, andwithout set- 
tled dwelling-place; and broken 
bridges, ruined khans, and half 
obliterated vineyards, point to 
the past, which thus called up for 
question and for scrutiny, pre- 
sents the rising, and the splendour, 
and the setting of dynasties and 
empires, and the long and terrible 
succession of human crimes and 
sufferings, a picture we must soon 
turn to the wall in sorrow and in 
shame; and the mind, thus invo- 
luntarily led into a stealing train 
of deep but unavailing speculation 
on the past and the future, only 
gathers a deeper conviction of the 
narrowness of its present powers, 
of the vanity of human pursuits, of 
its irremediable ignorance of what 
4B 
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it passionately seeks to know and 
to apply, until it shall have passed 
away from earth—yes, then we 
flag upon the weary pathway, and 
repose and even oblivion are our 
dearest desires; and the setting 
sun, which numbers up another of 
the days we must accomplish as 
an hireling, falls like balm on 
atired and a wounded spirit, and the 
hope of sleep beneath a tree is of 
engrossing blessedness. 

But this is a digression; we are 
close upon Tyre, climbing the 
mound of sand which has formed 
upon Alexander’s mole; its dull 
walls project into the sea; a few 
Tyrian women, of noble form, are 
on the beach. We enter by a gate, 
overgrown with a glorious spread- 
ing vine; and what challenges the 
attention ? a few poor mud-walled 
houses ; a few remnants of broken 
pillars, imbedded in the sand; 
a few ruined fragments of the 
pier or inclosing wall of the har- 
bour, of no great antiquity; and 
some fishermen drying their nets 
where the sun glanced on the frag- 
ments. This is all that remains of 
Tyre. I leave reflections to the 
reader. A few merchants, of poor 
traffic, but of form and counte- 
nance high as their progenitors, si- 
lently sat in groups about the place, 
which we left after a short stay, 
directing our steps toward the site 
of the city of the main land, of 
which we found no further remains 
than some aqueducts of poor con- 
struction, though of considerable 
extent. We pursued our way 
through corn-fields toward Si- 
don, occasionally crossing brooks, 
fringed with large tufts of olean- 
der in full flower. At length 
Sarepta appeared on a bold bill on 
the right, overlooking the narrow 
plain we were traversing, Saida 
afar rose from among her groves 
and gardens, and the successive 
ratiges of Lebanon here coming 
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down to the sea, were beautifull 
picturesque — convents, and vib 
lages, aud cultivated fields, hang- 
ing on their romantic slopes, or 
half hidden in their intricate re. 
cesses. Night closed in upon us 
before we could reach Saida, and 
we were compelled to sleep ata 
small khan, as before. 

A melancholy grace invests the 
approach to the city ; an ancient 
paved way, half obliterated, pass- 
ing between solitary gardens, and 
under the graceful foliage of the 
ilex and palm, for some distance; 
then the old Gothic towers of the 
castle, the burying ground, the 
groups of idiers in glittering 
dresses, the crowded narrow ba- 
zaars, succeed in startling rapidity. 
We halted at a noble khan; its 
arched passages, fountain, and tall 
spreading fvliage diffusing “a 
certain tender gloom around the 
place,” were delicious in the heat 
of a summer morning. We de- 
posited our goods at the convent, 
and went to explore in different 
directions, For myself, after vi- 
siting the old castle of Fakir el 
Din, whose life, had I space to 
insert it, would prove very inte 
resting, a Saracenic structure, pro- 
jecting into the sea, I returned 
to the “* place of thousand tombs.” 
It abutted on the road without a 
wall, and tall trees cast a trem- 
bling, but in some places still dark 
shadow among its sepulchres, 
some fallen and ruined, others 
newly whited and gilt, and co- 
vered with sentences in Turkish 
character, the head-stones usually 
presenting a turban on a pedestal. 
I pursued my way along the 
broken path, and among withered 
wild flowers, till [ almost stumbled 
on a tent by the road side, from 
which female hands were waved, 
as I then supposed, to ware 
my too inquisitive steps. I p 
aside, knowing that to intrude 00 
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the privacy of a Turkish woman 
isa deep offence, and seated my- 
self at a distance on a broken 
tumb. My surprise was great to 
observe a female figure issue from 
the curtained recess, and slowly 
advance through the shade to- 
wards me. At length she stood 
opposite, and the looseness of her 
dress left no doubt as to her un- 
fortunate profession. Young, al- 
most a child, she approached, as 
Ithought, with shame, or rather 
a listless depression bespeak- 
ing deep unhappiness. A sign 
sufficed to dismiss her. Slowly 
as she approached she also re- 
turned to the tent of her heartless 
master, whom I observed in the dis- 
tance, probably to encounter harsh 
terms for her want of more immodest 
forwardness, and to linger through 
ashort term of blighted exist- 
eace, and then sink into a prema- 
ture and dishonoured grave. A 


“ passing strange” taste, revolting 
asa piece of German “ diablerie,” 


to pitch the tents of debauchery 
among the mouldering bones and 
foul exhalations of a cemetery. 
One might rather suppose so por- 
tentous a conjuncture of sin and 
death to be a monitory warning, 
like those expressed by appro- 
priate signs in ancient prophecy, 
than an allurement to disregard it. 
On my return to the town, I 
found, at the convent, the monk 
who had received us—a tall and 
noble figure, with a most expres- 
sive countenance, and the manners 
ofa ye of station. As I was 
hastily refreshing in the little 
whitewashed chamber, simple in 
furniture as that built for Elisha, 
§ eye caught a small pocket 
ble laying among my things, 
aid he took the opportunity 
0 introduce a discussion on the 
ts of difference between us. 
told him, in extenuation of 
@y heresy, that I really hoped I 
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followed the Bible, and was sure 
I endeavoured to love all men, 
This was well, he admitted, but, 
with great mildness, assured me, 
not enough, he feared, for salva- 
tion. He then turned to the pas- 
sage, ‘‘ one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism,” and asked me how I got 
over that. [I said, it meant one 
faith in God and in Christ, but 
not absolute concord on every 
point, and that, after all, a com- 
pulsory unity could not be that of 
the Gospel; and that when compul- 
sion was relaxed in his own chureh, 
differences of opinion were seen. 
But he was bound up in this idea 
of the unity of Christians. Alas! 
no idea, to judge by present ap- 
pearances, seems more completely 
Utopian. On the point of works, 
in which the Catholics are so much 
misrepresented, he stated his belief, 
that all was of the grace of God— 
the power to do them, and to merit 
the reward which God has certain- 
ly promised to bestow. Surely this 
is, after all, not far from the doc- 
trine of the Bible. Although our 
discussion tended to no other end, 
I hope it answered that of showing 
my amiable opponent that diffe- 
rences of opinion need not quench 
charity, as it surely did not in me, 
I saw in this young man a noble 
and devoted spirit, a meekness 
truly evangelical, and my wish 
was, in parting from him, that 
nothing might be suffered to bring 
down to earth his aspiring ener- 
gies. I wrung his hand at part- 
ing, and felt that [ had a brother 
in this land. Our beasts were 
laden, my friend had rummaged 
out his letter of introduction to 
Lady Stanhope, and we quitted 
Saida with the intention of visiting 
her. 

The gardens round the city are 
very luxuriant. Their dense and 
lovely foliage comes quite down to 
the sands, and the castle of the 

4B2 
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Fakir and its causeway, the city 
and gothic walls above, pre- 
sented a fine view as we proceeded 
towards the mouth of a valley, 
whose bright stream descending 
from Mount Lebanon, swept into the 
sea. We then followed its banks 
for some miles, quite into the 
mountains, and ascending by a 
very bad path, commanded a 
magnificent and extensive view. 
We were on a lofty verdant 
plateau of Lebanon, and on our 
right was a gloomy ravine, filled 
with the evening shadow, and 
contrasted with the luxuriant cul- 
tivated valley which we had 
traced, now at our feet, with its 
groves of mulberry, its corn, and 
wine, and oil, winding out to the 
sea, the hills above spotted with 
plantations, and lonely looking 
convents on the heights, with 
Saida projecting beautifully, with 
its white buildings and castles, 
into the azure Mediterranean, the 
rich glancing light of evening over 
all, and a _ fresh invigorating 
breeze, constituted elements of 
enjoyment we should have been 
disposed to avail ourselves of for 
some time, but that we were yet 
far from Djouni; and my friend’s 
curiosity was at its highest pitch.— 
The last light of the sun was upon 
the bald and dreary summits of 
the central ridge of Lebanon, 
which barred in all below like a 
prison wall, when, upon an iso- 
lated hill, surrounded on all sides 
by gloomy ravines, the mean flat- 
roofed buildings of Djouni ap- 
peared, a melancholy habitation, 
and in the midst of scenery at 
first sight strikingly dreary, 
though, on a further examination, 
enclosing many villages, with cul- 
tivated gardens of great beauty. 
We halted about a mile from the 
house, and my friend dispatched 
his servant with his letter of intro- 
duction ;. for myself, -I1 had'none; 
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and except on account of the im. 
portant considerations of bed and 
board, felt little anxiety to intrude 
upon a fantastic old lady, who 
had no better reason for sending 
me to lodge with the larks, than 
that I was, forsooth, an English- 
man. These points, however, 
were so important, that I should 
have been glad to have sneaked in 
with my friend, and awaited his 
servant’s return with anxiety. 
At length he hastened back. 
‘“* Well, Antonio; what did she 
say?” ‘She asked, Sir, if my 
master was an Englishman, and 
upon my assuring her he was not, 
said he might come.” Off went 
my friend in high spirits, and I, 
with the poor Suridgé*, were fain 
to find out the first quarters we 
could reach. It was getting quite 
dark, and our only guides were 
the twinkling lights of the vil- 
lages, for the nearest of which 
we made, ‘en ligne droit,” and 
soon blundered to the bottom of a 
ravine, where the broken path 
entirely deserted us; nor was ita 
very easy matter, in the increasing 
darkness, to retrace our steps. As 
for the poor Suridgé, whose 
beasts had got down into a hol- 
low, from whence he despaired of 
extricating them, he gave way to 
the usual extravagance of eastern 
rage and grief; he stamped, he 
howled, and casting up his arms to 
heaven, invoked, probably, its 
direst malediction upon a Frangi 
lady, who had displayed an inhospt- 
tality unknown among Arab hinds. 
At length, with great difficulty, 
we got back again to the top of 
the hollow, and proceeded along 
the moonlit path in somewhat 
better humour, as we neared the 
straggling lights of the village. The 
first place I thrust my head into 
was a bakehouse, or rather oven 


** The cohdictor of tlie horses. 
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seven times heated, with cakes 
upon the hearth, from which I 
made a speedy retreat. My next 
essay was more fortunate, for, 
breaking through a hedge, I fell 
upon a group of Maronite Chris- 
tians, seated by the light of the 
lamp which had attracted me, on 
araised dais of plaster in front of 
their house, who received us cour- 
teously. I spread my cloaks and 
blankets on the dais, and fum- 
bled in the saddle-bags for some 
remains of biscuits, which I shared 
with the Suridgé; and, on my sign, 
avery comely dark-eyed damsel 
brought me a bowl of hot milk, on 
which I supped. 

Ihave noticed already the cos- 
tume of the Tyrian women, but 
not being deep in bibs and tuckers, 
should fail to describe it clearly ; 
but it is very graceful, and one of 
its peculiarities is the number of 
gold coins and ornaments, which 
are family heir-looms. My hosts, 
though ordinary peasants, had 
moch natural dignity of manner. 
I could see a smile pass across 
their grave countenances as the 
Suridgé related our adventure and 
itscause. At length they entered 
the house, wishing me good night, 
and left me in undisturbed pos- 
session of the aforesaid dais, with 
asmuch fresh air as I could de- 
sire; indeed I found it somewhat 
colder here than at Ras-el-Ain,* 
and did not sleep well. 1 awoke, 
to say truth, in a most bitter ill 
humour, and as I did not doubt 
but that her ladyship would send 
forme, determined on a dignified 
and cutting renunciation of her 
hospitality. At length lsaw my 
friend issue from the distant portal 
of Djouni, with horses and atten- 


'* This was no affront on their part, as 
the house was full of silk, and no loss of 
ay thing worth having on mine, as it was 


Wo probably full of vermin. 
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dants. I hastened down the hill, 
and he came in fine spirits. ‘‘ Oh, 
my dear fellow,” said he, * her 
ladyship is so sorry that you 
should have gone to the village, 
and would have sent a messenger 
for you last night, but that it 
would have been at the risk of 
both necks, and now here is a 
good horse for you. Remit your 
sorry hack to the servant, and 
after a little tour which she has 
chalked out for us, you must re- 
turn to Djouni.” The thing was 
too amusing for any serious idea 
of displeasure, and the lodging of 
the first night was no inducement 
to be obstinate, so we proceeded 
on our ride. We entered a wood 
of olives, in the midst of which 
a vast ilex of great antiquity cast 
its solemn shadow over the half- 
cleared space around it, and pro- 
duced upon the mind an effect 
solemn as that of an ancient Doric 
temple. I could not but asso- 
ciate it with strange and dark 
events—perhaps the rites of idola- 
trous worship may have been 
performed within the circumfe- 
rence of its gloomy shade. Our 
next point, after much scrambling 
through pathless dells, was an 
ancient castle, to which my friend’s 
attention had been specially di- 
rected; and, indeed, it was a spot 
most characteristic of the peculiar 
scenery of this part of Lebanon. 
From the sharp summit of a pro- 
found ravine, winding mysteriously 
on either hand among rocky hills 
of the wildest aspect, we looked 
down upon the remains of a small 
castle, quite embayed, and over- 
hung on all sides by high moun- 
tains, upon a rock surrounded by 
the rapid torrent, glancing through 
the wild woods which fringed its 
rugged banks. Nothing could be 
more drearily magnificent than the 
scenery: but though, from its 
pécutiatly- ‘intricate’ character, it 
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awakens the imagination, it has 
none of the sublimity of form dis- 
played by the Alps. Our next 
point was a convent, and a terrible 
ascent we had of it up the side of 
@ mountain, without path or track. 
I thought the horses never could 
have managed it. 

We were making for the con- 
vent, but seeing us pass, out 
rushed some monks from a build- 
ing where they were employed in 
preparing silk. In my life I 
never saw such merry, anti-ascetic 
looking fellows as these same 
Maronites; they encountered us, 
not with a melancholy whine, but 
after a glorious hearty fashion of 
their own, plucked off our tra- 
velling caps, and clapped on our 
heads their own most peculiar 
castors, and then waked the 
echoes of the glens with their in- 
temperate uproarious laughter. 
They invited us to see what they 
were at, and really they were as 
hard at work at the silk as Man- 
chester spinners, women and all, 
for these worthy fellows were 
clearly neither deficient in taste 
or susceptibility. My friend, how- 
ever, was so anxious to see the 
nuns, that he left them before I 
wished, and we were soon in the 
presence of their godly superior 
and guardian, a bishop of portly 
aspect, and I have no doubt ad- 
mirably calculated for his trou- 
blesome charge. Coffee and sher- 
bet came in, and while, overcome 
with fatigue, I fell asleep upon the 
carpet, heedless of bishop and of 
nuns, my friend was shown the 
chapel, but not the fair ladies, 
though we could see they were 
peeping through the lattices as we 
departed. On our return we 
touched at another convent, con- 
taining, as we were told, only 
ninety monks, who flocked about 
us like “silly sheep,” and con- 
ducted us through long passages 
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into the apartment of the supe- 
rior, Nothing has more impressed 
me than this venerable old man, 
eighty years and upwards, 


‘ Of pure, transparent pale, yet radiant 


face, 
Like to a lighted alabaster vase,” 


expressive of benevolence angeli- 
cal, united with the chastened 
sadness of human sympathies; a 
lambent heavenly lustre, as though 
he had, even while in the flesh, 
seen things indescribable, and had 
received the seal of perfect and 
imperishable love, beamed from 
him like a glory. He reminded 
me of the dying St. Jerome, of 
Domenichino. ‘ You are aged, 
venerable father,” said my com- 
panion. ‘* Yes, I shall soon 
depart,” replied the old man, “I 
am ready.” It was delightful to 
see the affection with which he 
was regarded by the younger bre- 
thren, one of whom waited on him 
with reverential attention. We 
took our leave of him, and were 
conducted through the church and 
vast range of apartments by the 
brethren, who seemed much to 
pride themselves on the tawdry 
trumpery which decorated the 
sacred structure. A monitory 
scull was suspended above the 
long table in the refectory. Ina 
detached building we found some 
monks engaged in superintending 
a school; indeed, they are not 
idle, as their ordinary employment 
is the cultivation of the vine, 
olive, and mulberry, and especially 
silk. I offer here no comments 
on the merits of the system, still 
less can I speak as to the moral 
order of these establishments. 
The opinion of the Beyrout mis 
sionaries, I am sorry to say, '§ 
little in their favour. +a 

At length we reached Djount. 
Around its portal were groups 0 
wild looking Albanians and Janis- 
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sries, and a most polite major- 
domo conducted us to our apart- 
meat, half English half oriental, 
an adaptation of comfort to the 
eastern climate. In a few mo- 
ments her ladyship sent for us, to 
conduct us round her gardens. I, 
who had expected a crabbed im- 

ious old woman, was most 
agreeably surprised by the noble 
but gentle aspect of our strange 


In youth she must have been 
most beautiful. Her features are 
remarkably fine, blending dignity 
and sweetness in a fascinating de- 
gree. Her dress was fantastic, but 
impressive; her turban, of pale 
muslin, in particular, shadowing 
her high pale forehead. There is 
certainly a slight vein of fitful 
insanity in her expression, but 
its general and ordinary cast is 
that of one calmly persuaded of 
the truth of principles, reposed 
on with deep satisfaction. She 
conducted us to an arbour in the 
gardens, quite English in appear- 
ance, I made this observation, 
when she replied, ‘‘ Oh, don’t say 
so; I hate every thing English.” 
Then nodding to brother Jonathan, 
“ He has a good star—very good. 
You are of a cheerful disposition, 
see every thing ‘en couleur de 
rose ;’ one of those beings who pass 
well through life. You will rise 
about the middle of your life. 
You are apt to be violently angry 
on oceasion, and I could let out 
more.” We then walked round 
the gardens, all of her own for- 
Mation, and I was surprised at 
their verdure and beautiful ar- 
rangement. We then retired to 
dinner, Her ladyship’s nonentity 
of a meal had been previously 
taken. The dinner was most in- 
spiriting, and my last lingering 
itterness for the freak of last 
tight was buried in an inimitable 
‘pricot tart. In the evening we 
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were again sent for, and found 
her in a pavilion in the garden, 
reclining on an ottoman, with a 
long embroidered pipe. Placed 
in a recess, her hand across her 
brow, she mutely scrutinized our 
features, as if to complete or con- 
firm her fancied knowledge of our 
characters. Coffee was served by 
a little Nubian girl, whose ivory 
teeth shone in contrast with a 
soft polished black skin like 
satin. As I did not think our 
conversation, which lasted, how- 
ever, till midnight, of great in- 
terest, I did not note it down, and 
have but a vague recollection of 
it. I elicited, however, that the 
good genius would shortly appear 
—that the evil one was now on 
the earth, busily employed in can- 
vassing—that her ladyship knew 
of his whereabouts—and that he 
had many partizans, especially in 
that choice nest of ‘ mauvais 
sujets,” over which poor Louis 
Philippe reigns in trembling—that 
notwithstanding, at the advent of 
the good genius, men would flock 
to his standard, leaving wives and 
children, and that a grand and de- 
cisive struggle would take place, 
to end in the establishment of the 
good genius. Now what prevents 
the good genius from appearing 
at once, is a certain spell which 
locks up in the abysses of the 
Egyptian tombs and temples vast 
riches, to get at which Mahomet 
Ali had battered away at the 
doors with cannon, as every body 
knew. When this is broken, our 
poor wild world will be called to 
order. I ventured to ask, Whence 
originated so profound an acquain- 
tance with futurity. Her lady- 
ship, with some hesitation, replied, 
** Chiefly from reading.” I no- 
ticed the similarity of these views 
to those entertained by Irving, 
founded on certain passages of 
Scripture. ‘ Irving,” she said, 
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“* must then be right ;” she herself 
sometimes looked into the Scrip- 
tures for confirmation. And there 
passed much more of it, ‘* quod 
nune perscribere longum est.” I 
sometimes suspected her ladyship 
was quizzing us. But when we 
descended from the clouds to or- 
dinary topics, she displayed great 
wit and penetration, which, with a 
fund of anecdote, and her great 
fascination of manner, rendered 
our long familiar interview per- 
fectly delightful. Her personal 
kindness, too, must not be for- 
gotten. She advised me not to 
peril my life by visiting the dis- 
turbed districts, and offered me 
her hospitality, should I be willing 
to protract my stay in the moun- 
tain, 

It would, then, ill become me 
to dwell upon erroneous opinions, 


or weaknesses of character, which 
with a strange oblivion of pro. 
priety have been too frequently 
made “ game” for the pestilent 
shafts of tattling, irritated, or un- 
grateful persons, Nor do I su 

pose that any thing but the risk of 
meeting with such has prompted 
her to decline receiving all who 
may wish to obtain an interview. 
For myself, I suspect my Ameri- 
can friend gave me a lift; and, at 
his recommendation, she directly 
invited one of our mutual friends, 
an English gentleman, whose fine 
qualities endeared him to us both, 
Time would not permit us a longer 
stay, and the following evening we 
arrived at Beyrout. The scenery 
of that spot L must defer to the 


next opportunity. 
W. Ee 
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QUAKER OPINIONS. 


Westhoughton, near Bolton, 
July 81, 1835. 

To the Editors —GENTLEMEN, 
In reply to Mr. G. B. Kidd’s en- 
quiry, allow me to communicate, 
that I possess a professed “ Essay 
or Examination of the doctrine of 
Robert Barclay’s Apology ; con- 
taining a large number of Dis- 
courses and Arguments, with proofs 
abstracted from the Holy Scrip- 
ture, concerning the most particular 
points and tenets of the Christian 
doctrine, controverted between Pro- 
testants and Quakers, mentioned 


in that Apology.” The author of 


this Essay was “ John Thornley, 
Curate of Booley, in the County 
of Chester.” The date of it is 


1742. It is published in octavo; 
it fills 527 pages; and its price to 
me was two shillings. Jt is not, in 
my opinion, worthy of reprinting; 
the materials are not well ar- 
ranged ; the style is wearying ; the 
spirit rather contemptuous ; and the 
‘* examination” not sufficiently phi- 
losophical. Nevertheless, it des 
serves perusal by any one disposed 
to aim at its object; and if Mr. 
Kidd should not meet with it in his 
more immediate vicinity, it shall be 
forwarded to him from his, and, 
permit me to add, Gentlemen, 
Your own, 
Respectful fellow-labourer, 
S. T. Porter. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Dissertation on Church Polity. By An- 
drew C Dick, Esq. Advocute. 


12mo. pp. 245. Edinburgh : Black and 
Co. 


Lectures on Church Establishments, under 
the Patronage of the Glasgow Voluntary 
Church Society, delivered in the Relief 
Chapel, John Street. 12mo, 1835. Glas- 
gow: Reid and Co. 


THE great question of ‘‘ Establish- 
ments, or no Establishments,” in 
other words, the abstract expe- 
diency of any state church, is be- 
ginning to be felt by the whole 
nation, as by far the most im- 

nt in the wide range of 
ecclesiastical polemics. In com- 
parison with this, all others are 
felt to be almost insignificant ; 
while, on the other hand, this con- 
tinues to inspire an increasing, and 
soon, we doubt not, will attain an 
absorbing interest. Such questions 
as these;—what are the relative 
merits of the different forms of 
church polity which various reli- 
gious bodies assume?—what form 
of church polity is in most accord- 
ance with the spirit and genius of 
Christianity, or best calculated to 
fulfil its designs ?—what ought to 
be the number and powers of those 
oicers to whom the management of 
church affairs should be entrusted ? 
what ought to be the distribution 
of power between the governors 
and the governed? in a word, all 

stirring questions connected 
with the advantages and disadvan- 
lages of particular systems of 
church government, are for the mo- 
ment yielding precedence to the 
conflict which is being carried on 
between the compulsory and volun- 
fary principles. The above ques- 
lions, it is beginning to be felt, may 
besafely left to be decided hereafter; 

N. S, NO, 129. 


at that period when, as each religi- 
ous body will be thrown upon its 
own resources and its own energies, 
time and experience shall fairly 
show which of them best harmo- 
nizes with the spirit of Christianity 
and the principles of human nature, 
and which of them is best calcu- 
lated in the long run and on the 
great scale, to promote the ultimate 
objects of Christianity—in other 
words, to secure the perfect conserva- 
tion and the universal diffusion of the 
gospel. Nay,—not a few even think 
that it is a matter of comparatively 
little importance, whether many of 
these questionsare ever unanimously 
settled or not ; and that supposing 
the points of difference between 
various systems of church polity to 
be brought, by the changes which 
experience cannot but introduce, 
and the gradual removal of preju- 
dices, within certain moderate 
limits, it little matters whether 
any one uniform system of church 
government prevail or not.— 
There are even some who think, 
that slight differences in the forms 
of ecclesiastical polity, provided 
those differences are not so great 
as to prevent all religious inter- 
course, would better subserve the 
purposes of Christianity than any 
imagined absolute uniformity. 

In the mean time, whether these 
questions are ever answered in the 
same way or not, it is felt that the 
question of establishments is the 
all-absorbing one. Already has 
the public mind happily reach- 
ed this point in the progress of 
this question; that whatever bene- 
fits may possibly result from some 
totally new modification of the 
church-and-state connexion, past 

4C 





history goes to prove, that hitherto 
the evils arising from it have vastly 
preponderated over the advantages : 
that whatever felicitous changes 
lie within the womb of time, or 
whatever successful experiments 
the accumulated wisdom and ex- 
perience of ages may enable men 
to make in this as yet intractable 
system, nothing has been hitherto 
seen to warrant any very san- 
guine anticipations. One great 
objection to any such connection, 
though of recent origin, is, as it 
appears to us, of very great force, 
and as it will each day operate with 
still greater force, it deserves spe- 
cific mention, A feeling, a very 
auspicious and happy feeling, is 
gaining ground, that the various 
bodies of Christians, (that is, which 
mutually admit each other to hold 
all the essentials of the Christian 
religion, whatever their differences 
of doctrine or ecclesiastical polity,) 
ought not to be content with a 
cold recognition of each other’s 
Christian character ; with a formal, 
constrained, and alas! sometimes, 
almost reluctant admission, that 
they all may go to heaven; but 
should, in every possible way, 
afford each other conclusive prac- 
tical proof, that amidst all their 
little differences, they are essentially 
one. Now this can only be by 
ministerial intercourse; a friendly 
interchange of offices; and occa- 
sional communion of the various 
bodies of Christians one with ano- 
ther. These are the only practical 
methods by which they can prove 
their mutual recognition of each 
other’s Christianity ; without which, 
indeed, their mere professions will 
be of little avail. But how can 


such a_ practical recognition of 
each other, as disciples of one 
common Lord, and as members of 
the same great family; in a word, 
aS possessing essentially the same 
character amidst some slight sub- 
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ordinate differences ;—how can 
such an exercise of delightful 
charity take place between a state 
church, (which would seem to be in 
its very nature sectarian, and at all 
events has ever assumed over 
every other form of Christianity a 
revolting and insolent air of supe- 
riority ;) how can such a manifesta- 
tion of a spirit essentially one, 
take place between such a church 
and the various bodies of dissidents 
from her communion ? 

This, then, the question of esta- 
blishments, as such, is becoming 
the great question in connection 
with ecclesiastical controversy; 
and we rejoice that it is so. In 
looking at the history of this ques- 
tion, however, we are bound to 
acknowledge that our Scottish 
brethren have seen more clearly 
than their coadjutors in the South, 
that this ought to be made the 
principal—the vital one. 1a their 
mode of conducting this great con- 
troversy, they have been, if not 
more zealous, yet more wise than 
the Dissenters of England. They 
have concentrated themselves on 
this one point; they have very 
generally abstained from canvas- 
sing the merits or demerits of par- 
ticular establishments ; they have 
chiefly endeavoured to show that 
all establishments, under all aspects 
and modifications, must at least 
produce less good than they prevent. 
That the Dissenters of England 
have pursued a somewhat different 
course, is to be accounted for 
(partly at least,) by the fact, that 
they feel the injurious influence of 
an establishment far more than 
their brethren of the north. Ad, 
indeed, so far as the English Dis- 
senters are pecuniarily affected by 
the establishment, as, for instance, 
in the case of church rates, we think, 
and have always contended, that 
theyshould never cease specifically 
to petition the legislature, till they 
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are relieved from all such unjust 
imposts ; in such cases they should 
act, without any reference what- 
ever to the ultimate issue of the 
great question respecting the ex- 
pediency or inexpediency of all 
establishments. But with refer- 
ence to such matters as concern 
only the discipline and form of 
polity which the Episcopalians, 
viewed in the light of a single de- 
nomination, think proper to adopt, 
and by which we, as Dissenters, 
are not affected,—we cannot see 
the wisdom of urging them so ve- 
hemently, or so frequently, as is 
often done. That Dissenters should 
formerly have done it, simply to 
justify their dissent, when dissent 
was supposed a crime, is no won- 
der; or that Churchmen, who wish 
tosee an internal reform in their 
‘own body, should do the same 
now, can excite as little surprise. 
But that Dissenters, when arguing 
against the establishment as such, 
and not against the Episcopalians, 
as a distinct denomination, should 
lay the stress they often do on the 
matters of surplices and bands, 
and church bells, absurd expres- 
sions in the Prayer Book, or the 
Mummeries evacted in particular 
rites and ceremonies, does not ap- 
pear to us to be wise or prudent, 
and cannot fail to lead to a need- 
less display of animosity and viru- 
lence in the discussion of this ques- 
tion. With reference to the above 
peculiarities, the Episcopalians, 
viewed as a single denomination, 
stand in just the same relation to 
us that the Methodists, or any 
other religious body, with refe- 
rence to their denominational pecu- 
liarities. Now Congregationalists 
often carry on controversies with 
ithe Wesleyans, with relation to the 
comparative merits of the respec- 
five systems ; but they seldom do 
sowith the same vehemence and in- 
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tensity of feeling, plainly showing 
that the greater animosity mani- 
fested in the one case, is owing to 
the strong associated remembrance 
that the Episcopalians are some- 
thing more than Episcopalians, 
that is, that they form the establish- 
ment. Well, then, let Dissenters 
wage war with them in that charac- 
ter. We repeat, itis with them sim- 
ply in the character of an establish- 
ment, and and so far forth as they 
are such, that the great controversy 
should be carried on, not as with 
a distinct denomination ; in which 
character, if they were severed 
from the state to-morrow, they 
would have a perfect right to re- 
tain, if they pleased, their com- 
plicated hierarchy, their manifold 
rites, and every iota of their Prayer 
Book. Even after such separa- 
tion, the controversy, with refer- 
ence to episcopacy and all its 
possible forms, would doubtless 
still go on; but we will venture to 
say, that it would be maintained 
on both sides, in a very different 
spirit. Let us, then, carry on the 
controversy with them as they con- 
stitute the establishment, and not as 
such and such a body of Episco- 
palians. 

We are extremely happy to 
find that this is the view which 
the southern Dissenters, following 
the example of their Scottish 
brethren, are every where taking, 
and it may be reasonably expected 
as a consequence, that the contro- 
versy will assume a more clearly 
defined and concentrated form.— 
Great good will result from this 
change, if only from the simple 
fact, that the controversy will no 
longer extend over such a wide 
range of subjects, nor be mingled 
with so immense a variety of 
details. The views which it is 
essential for the Dissenters to 
diffuse amongst the people, will 
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admit of a much more clear, sim- 
ple, and forcible exhibition than 
would otherwise be the case. 

Let, then, the Dissenters lose no 
opportunity nor leave any means 
untried of impressing the bulk of 
the population with their views on 
this great question. Let them 
agitate it in every direction, and 
by every organ. Discussion, in 
whatever way the controversy ter- 
minates, is the only thing that can 
set it at rest. If they should 
ultimately gain over a decided 
majority of the nation to their 
views, then there can no longer 
be any valid objection to the se- 
paration of church and state; at 
all events it will not be possible to 
avert it; while, on the other hand, 
until they do attain such a majority 
in their favour, it would be unjust 
to attempt the overthrow of the 
establishment, even if they could 
effect it, and utterly impossible to 
effect it, even if it were just. In 
this country, at least in our 
day, public opinion is supreme, 
and no_ institutions will long 
stand, which cease to engage 
in their maintenance, a decided 
preponderance of the collective 
intelligence, property, and influ- 
ence of the nation. As to the 
rate of progress in public opi- 
nion, (whether that shall be quick 
or slow in its movements, ) depends 
much on ourselves, In the mean 
time, be the time lung or short, we 
are contented to wait; if for no 
other reason, yet for this very suf- 
ficient one, that we are compelled 
to do so. When public opinion 
does attain the point we have 
specified, whether five, fifty, ora 
hundred years hence, the esta- 
blishment will be at an end, and un- 
til that period we do not wish to see 
it annihilated. There is the same 
injustice and imprudence in abolish- 
ing institutions which the bulk of 


the community wish to see retained, 
as in retaining those they wish to 
see abolished ; for virtually the two 
cases are precisely the same. 

The two volumes, the titles of 
which stand at the head of this 
article, are amongst the best of 
the many volumes with which the 
northern press has lately teemed, 
on this important and engrossing 
subject. 

The work of Mr. Dick is a well 
reasoned and ably written work 
on the principle of establishments, 
The style is lucid and forcible, and 
the argumentation generally, (and 
with the exception of two or three 
comparatively unimportant points) 
strong and conclusive. It is di- 
vided into ten sections, which em- 
brace the following topics; Sec- 
tion 1, ‘* On the authority of the 
magistrate in matters of religion ;” 
Section 2, “‘ On the argument from 
Scripture ;” Section 3, ‘‘ The ar. 
gument from civil utility ;” Sectioa 
4, “Idea of an_ Established 
Church ;” Section 5, ‘‘ The creed 
of an Established Church ;” Sec- 
tion 6, ‘* The endowment of an 
Established Church ;” Section 7, 
‘*The subordination of an Es- 
tablished Church;” Section 8, 
‘An Established Church as a 
scheme of instruction ;” Section 9, 
The same subject continued ; See- 
tion 10, * Political effects of an 
Established Church.” His argu- 
ments are addressed both to 
those who maintain the cause of 
establishments “‘ by reasons drawa 
from religion,” and to those who 
maintain them ‘merely on the 
grounds of their civil utility ;” in 
other words, both to the high church 
and to the low church parties, the 
former of which maintains that it 
is one of the functions of the civil 
magistrate to propagate religion; 
and the latter, that it is expedient 
to attach to the state one or other 
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of the forms of religious belief, 
merely as auxiliary to the purposes 
of civil government, and as con- 
ducive to the cause of order and 
morality; in other words, merely 
in relation to the temporal happi- 
ness of the community. As the 
advocates of the former opinion 
have wonderfully decreased since 
the days of Warburton and Paley, 
and are still decreasing, we hardly 
know whether it was worth while to 
enter on this branch of the argu- 
ment; what the author has said 
upon it, however, is exceedingly 
forcible and judicious. 

But the chief merit of his book 
consists in the able manner in 
which he has dealt with the second 
and more powerful, because more 
moderate, class of antagonists, 

The argument from Scripture is 

posely very briefly treated. 
Phi, however, is of very little 
consequence. Dr. Wardlaw, in 
his two admirable lectures, con- 
tained in the second volume, the 
title of which stands at the head of 
this article, has thoroughly ex- 
hausted this subject, and left the 
opponent of establishments nothing 
todesire, nothing to fear. 

As the subject of establishments 
has been discussed times without 
number, and been contemplated in 
almost every possible light, it was 
hardly to be expected that many of 
Mr. Dick’s arguments should be 
altogether novel; a few of them, 

wever, are so, and we may add, 
asingenious and as forcible as they 
ae new. The chief merit, how- 
ever, of any such work, must con- 
sist in the improved methods of ar- 
ranging and exhibiting arguments 

y known; this merit Mr. 
Dick’s volume possesses in a con- 
siderable degree. 

We select the following speci- 
mens, The first extract shall be 
from the Section on the Authority 
of the Magistrate in matters of Re- 


ligion: it is designed to show the 
inconsistency of the bigh cburch- 
man in admitting the principle of 
toleration at all, and is by conse- 
quence a refutation of such men by 
the logical process called the reduc- 
tio ad absurdum. 

* And, in the first place, it is averred, 
that a legislative choice of a creed is not 
meant as an authoritative declaration of 
its truth. It decides no more than that 
its doctrines may be taught to the people 
with a fair prospect of utility, and, as an 
acquiescence in this decision does not 
pledge a man to the truth of the creed, it 
is within his power, and it is his duty to 
yield it. This is the gloss of moderate 
Churchmen, but High Churchmen reject 
it, and strenuously maintain that truth is 
the sole principle of selection. As with 
them alone we are now arguing, we pass 
on to mention, that when pressed with 
the same difficulty, they commonly plead 
that, in the present day at least, ‘a sub- 
ject is not bound to believe otherwise 
than as his own mind directs,’ This, if 
it has any meaning, involves an admission, 
that in pronouncing a creed to be true, 
the legislature acts without authority ; for 
its deeds bind no one, or, in other words, 
it has no constituents and no subjects. A 
legislative enactment that binds no one, a 
legislature without subjects,are things new 
to law and to reason, moral entities too 
subtle for the perception even of a School- 
man. The idea is not only absurd, it is 
contrary to fact. For let any one ex- 
plain how the subject can justly be affect- 
ed by all the succeeding measures of the 
legislature, if he is not bound by this first 
deed. Churches are built, lands are set 
aside, taxes levied, or tithes granted, and 
every man within the territory laid under 
a number of political obligations, in order 
to support and propagate the creed, be- 
cause itis true. Yet if no man is bound 
to believe its truth, why are all men sub- 
jected to these burdens? More espe- 
cially, why do those who, denying its 
truth, take away the foundation of the 
whole superstructure, not obtain exemp- 
tion from their share of the load? Being 
free and independent at the outset, at 
what point, and by what operation, have 
they lost their freedom, and sunk back 
into the condition of subjects? The only 
answer is, that they never were out of 
that condition. It is only acruel mockery 
to give him the title of freeman whom 
you are about to scourge as a slave. If 
they would be consistent, our opponents 
are compelled to say,—disbelief and dis- 
sent are never lawful, they are merely 
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tolerated. Dissenters are disobedient 
subjects, liable to penalties, which mercy 
or policy alone, not justice, has modified 
or remitted.” — pp. 18, 19. 

* * 


“‘ No High Churchman can prove from 
his principles, that what we term perse- 
cution is morally wrong, or indeed can 
show any adequate cause why it should 
not be the ‘ order of the day ;’ as much a 
part of the public business as the sup- 
pression of sedition, of robbery, or of 
theft. It flows from their doctrines, not 
accidentally or remotely, but as their na- 
tive and immediate consequence. We 
are saved from it at the expense of their 
principles, by the good nature of those 
of them who are not bigots, by the timi- 
dity of those who are, by the humanity 
of the times, but chiefly by the physical 
and moral strength of the Dissenters. 
Teeming, therefore, as they are with per- 
secution, we may safely leave their prin- 
ciples to the disgust which must await 
them in times when it is accounted dis- 
honourable not to be a friend of tolera- 
tion and assertor of religious freedom. 
Yet universal as a profession of liberality 
is now become, it may be justly donbted, 
whether those who make it are always 
intelligent and consistent; and it will 
tend to throw light upon the question in 
dispute, if we shall now examine the 
reasons of our faith, and compare it with 
our practice. Many have no better rea- 
son for being tolerant, than the Dissenters 
who spring up under a Toleration Act 
are a stimulus to the established sect; or, 
to express the same idea in other words, 
they deprecate ‘ every species of intole- 
rance which enjoins suppression and si- 
lence, and every species of persecution 
which enforces such injunctions, as ad- 
verse to the progress of truth.’ ‘ Truth 
results from discussion and from contro- 
versy ;’ ‘the discovery of truth is the 
end to which all regulations concerning 
religion ought principally to be adapted.’ 
These are the sentiments of Dr. Paley: 
upon which low and perilous basis of my 
right to serve God according to my con- 
science, I shall make no other remark 
than this,—That it fails where truth has 
already been discovered, and consequent- 
ly wherever there are High Churchmen 
able to define the true religion with 
the precision of statutory language. 

A more generous band regard freedom 
of worship as the absolute right of every 
man, inherent in him, and indefeasible ; 
not conferred by human laws, and not 

possible to be by them taken away; as a 

thing, indeed, with which laws have 

nothing to do but to recognise and pro- 
tect it. These men reject the very term 









toleration, as speaking of indulgence 
where there is none, but a mere conces- 
sion of rights, which it were tyranny to 
withhold. It is a word, in their opinion, 
coined in the mint of persecution, and 
bearing no impression of the ideas of free- 
men In these just and noble sentiments 
we concur with ardour, yet with surprise 
to find any who have imbibed them in the 
ranks of the defenders of ecclesiastical 
establishments. Those institutions were 
reared upon a denial of their soundn 
and upon assumptions directly opposed to 
them. They arose, or at least attained 
their final strength and organization, 
through the prevalence of an opinion, that 
men were in religion, no less than in civil 
life, subjects of the national governments, 
Their history informs us of disputes be- 
tween the civil magistrate and the ec- 
clesiastical authorities regarding the 
bounds of their respective jurisdiction, 
and regarding also the right of supremacy 
over society, which both claimed, and 
each alternately exercised; but that, 
while the authorities, civil and sacred, 
thus quarrelled about their shares of 
power, of the duty of the citizen to obey 
the religious edicts upon which they 
might agree, scarcely a doubt was breath- 
ed by asolitary speculatist, and no ques- 
tion was stirred before any tribunal 
of Christendom. Those were times when 
the doctrine of Hooker was true in law 
and in fact, thatevery man who was a 
member of the Commonwealth, was a 
member also of its church, subject equal- 
ly to the one and to the other; when the 
Church of England elevated the king to 
an ecclesiastical throne, and when the 
divines of Scotland instructed the civil 
magistrate, that toleration was a sin. The 
citizen who ‘did not like the country 
might leave it; but to remain and set ap 
a religion different from that of law, was 
no more to be allowed than the setting up 
of a new king or parliament. Claiming 
entire conformity to its religion, the state 
so far indulged the stubbornness of 
Dissenters, as to wink at a quiet and 
concealed performance of their religious 
rites; but that they should come with 
them into open day, and publicly repadi- 
ate the legal church, was deemed to be 
an offence little short of rebellion, to be 
punished by the vigorous arm of power. 
—pp- 23—26. 

The next extract shall be from 
the argument on Civil Utility, in 
which he successfully combats the 
great principle laid down in Dr. 
Chalmers’s celebrated work on Ea- 
dowments. 
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“ There have, of late years, been pro- 
mulgated opinions upon this point, which 
are very liable to be misconceived by un- 
reflecting minds. The celebrated Dr. 
Chalmers, of Edinburgh, is the author of 
awork on Endowments, from which, as 
from most of his productions, a blaze of 

uence comes so brightly as somewhat 
todarken the eyes of those who would 
minutely inspect it. But we think we 
can detect certain blots and obscurities 
even through its blinding splendour. Its 
design is to raise into notice the fact of 
there being a difference with regard to 
strength between the physical and mental 
appetites of the human being,—a task to 
which the author was incited by the idea, 
that it had been overlooked by Adam 
Smith, while penning his memorable ani- 
madversions upon literary and ecclesias- 
tieal bounties. ‘The physical wants or 
appetites of our nature,’ he tells us, 
‘guarantee an effective demand for the 
vatious articles of physical indulgence. 
Rather than want food, or clothes, or 
lodging, man will exert himself to the 
uttermost, that either by his labour, or 
the price of his labour, he may be ena- 
bled to purchase these indispensable ac- 
commodations.’ It is otherwise, how- 
ever, with the better part of our nature. 
For, according to him, ‘ There is an utter 
dissimilarity between the mental appe- 
tite for knowledge, and the physical ap- 
ite for those necessaries, or even those 
uries of life, which constitute the great 
materials of commerce. It is not with 
the desire of knowledge, as it is with the 
desire of food. Generally speaking, the 
more ignorant a man is, tie more satisfied 
heisto remain so.’ Hence, he concludes, 
that government should pursue, in rela- 
tion respectively to these different wants 
ofits subjects, an entirely different policy. 
While in matters of trade and commerce, 
the principle of letting things alone, the 
phy of free trade should prescribe 
eee with respect to the intellec- 
and moral or spiritual wants of the 
eer education and their religion, 
should employ endowments, bounties, 
and such artificial means, at once to 
oon the demand for their proper ob- 
, Which naturally would be sluggish 
and ineffective, and to furnish a supply, 
which otherwise would be scanty and of 
a0 inferior quality. 

“In expounding his opinions, either 

the too much rhetoric of his style, or 
Pethaps from some indistinctness in his 
views, Dr. Chalmers indulges in dubions 
ogy that is somewhat perplexing 

Wthe reader. At times, he speaks as if 
the difference he alleges to exist between 
our mental and our physical appe- 
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tites, upon which his whole argument 
rests, lay merely in their respective de- 
grees of strength. Thus he says, ‘it is 
this difference truly in the strength of the 
desire, or demand, which forms the real 
distinction between the two cases.’ At other 
times, he might be supposed to be deny- 
ing that man has, from nature, any men- 
tal appetites whatever. Thus, in the same 
paragraph from which the preceding 
words are taken, he avers, that ‘a peo- 
ple sunk in ignorance will not emerge 
from it by any voluntary or self-originated 
act of their own. In proportion to their 
want of knowledge, is their want of care 
of it. It is as necessary to create hunger 
amongst them as itis to make the provi- 
sion.’ The same sentiments are stated, 
more plainly still, in a subsequent part of 
the treatise. The people ‘who occupy 
the lowest platform, even that of entire 
destitution in regard to knowledge, will 
not, if left to themselves, aspire and move 
upwards to the platform which is immedi- 
ately above them. But neither will they 
who occupy the second ascent, look, with 
a sufficient force of desirousness, above 
their existing level, so as to work them- 
selves up to the third or fourth stages of 
this ascending progression.” Agreeably to 
these opinions, he very confidently avers, 
that it is not * by any internal buoyancy, 
but by a force from without,’ that a peo- 
ple can be raised through any of the suc- 
cessive degrees of the scale of know- 
ledge. 

** Notwithstanding the precision and 
force of his language, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the author really means to 
assert, that a people will, when left to 
themselves, make no effort to increase 
their stock of knowledge. This were to 
forget that there is such a principle as 
curiosity in the human breast, that we 
have by nature, a relish for novelty and a 
thirst for truth. If these should prove 
incapable of impelling mankind to the 
acquisition of knowledge, if his mental 
appetite failed to move him from his re- 
pose, his perpetual progression in science 
and in art would be insured simply by the 
strength of his physical desires, ever pres- 
sing torward to richer and ampler gratifi- 
cations, which increasing knowledge and 
skill alone could furnish. He who as- 
cribes sufficient force to these latter pro- 
pensities, and yet maintains, as the au- 
ther seems to do, that except by the ap- 
plication of ‘a force from without,’ a 
people will never make one step in in- 
tellectual improvement, has forgotten the 
quoddam commune vinculum by which all 
human arts are linked together, and has 
composed a book with little regard to the 
harmony of its contents. This author is 
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known to the world as a firm believer of 
the Malthusian doctrine of population. 
If he would but take a view of that cele- 
brated theory from more points than one, 
so that he might see it in its bright and 
agreeable aspects, he would have reason 
to doubt that nature has left man without 
an inward spring of advancement; or, 
rather, he would discover that we have 
been endowed with at least one propen- 
sity, which, were it not for bad govern- 
ment and external accidents, would ra- 
pidly and certainly raise us every-where 
to a high pitch of civilization. 

* But not to dwell longer upon what 
are probably rather exaggerated expres- 
sions than fixed opinions, I pass on to 
observe respecting the comparison which 
he has instituted between the strength of 
our mental and physical appetites, that 
there is reason to question its fairness 
and accuracy. Any one who examines 
his work with attention, will discover that 
he has not tested their respective ener- 
gies by equal standards. He has pro- 
nounced our mental appetites to be weak, 
because they have failed to ensure to all 
the human race the possession of a high 
degree of knowledge, and of a pure reli- 
gion ; but he has pronounced our physical 
appetites to be strong, merely beeause 
they will not let man go without food, 
and clothing, and lodging. To make the 
comparison fair, he should have judged 
either of the strength of the latter by 
their ability to ensure to us the best food, 
the best clothing, and the best lodging ; or 
of that of the former by their power to 
ensure, not a high quality of education 
and the best religion, but such a kind of 
both as might fairly be said to be rela- 
tively good. He should not have used 
the words knowledge and education, to 
signify the education and knowlege of his 
civilzed contemporaries, and the word re- 
ligion, to signify Christianity; while 
under the terms food, clothing, and 
lodging, he was including all kinds and 
degrees of those articles, from the luxa- 
ries of a European palace, down to the 
scantiness and loathsomeness of savage 
life. Itis solely by the help of this artifice, 
that he has been able to make the compa- 
rison appear so unfavourable to ourmental 
and spiritual appetites. Let us reflect, that 
in any other than a relative sense, no man 
can justly be called well educated. The 
knowledge of the most accomplished hu- 
man being will appear, if he be compared 
with an angel, to be ignorance itself ; and 
yet, relatively to the circumstances of its 
possessor, it may truly be great, and we 
may justly pronounce him to be well edu- 
cated. The knowledge of an ordinary 
artizan of this country, is small compared 


with that of a first-rate philosopher ; and 
yet, relatively to his own place, he also 
may be a well-educated man. The very 
savage himself is not without his own de- 
gree of knowledge and education, Now, 
I will venture to say, that between his 
degree of education, and the degree of 
it which in Great Britain at this time 
would be called good, there is no greater 
distance than there is between the } seared 
of physical comfort enjoyed respectively 
by the savage and wealthier classes of this 
country. Ifthe mental appetites of the 
savage procure him only a savage educa- 
tion, his corporeal appetites supply him 
with corporeal necessaries of no better 
quality. By the help of this observation, 
and by pointing to the long labour of six 
thousand years, through which man has 
passed before reaching the height of ex- 
ternal comfort now enjoyed in our own 
land, I might set myself to prove the 
languor of his physical appetites, and the 
need of the application to them of a sti- 
mulus by government. In this task, I 
should find a want of that power to ima- 
gine and to embellish, which has been la 
vishly exerted in the Essay on Endow- 
ments.” —pp. 61—68. 

We would fain have given the 
reader some further extracts, but 
our limited space forbids ; we must 
therefore content ourselves with 
simply recommending it to the at. 
tentive perusal of our readers. 

The second volume announced 
at the head of this article consists, 
as its title-page informs us, of Lec- 
tures on Establishments, delivered 
under the patronage of the Glas- 
gow Voluntary Church Society. 
The titles and authors of the Lec- 
tures are as follow: Lecture 1. The 
opening of the case by the Rev.W. 
Anderson, Lectures 2. and 4. ‘ The 
Scripture Argument,” by Ralph 
Wardlaw, D.D. Lecture 3. “Es 
tablishments unjust and injurious,” 
by Hugh Heugh, D.D. Lecture 5. 
“On the Efficiency of the Volun- 
tary Principle,” by the Rev. D. 
King. Lecture 6. “ On Church 
Reform,” by the Rev. J.C. Ew- 
ing. Lecture 7. ‘‘ The Powers that 
be,” by Mr. James Beith.” Lec- 
ture 8. “ National Responsibili- 
ty, &c.” by Rev. J. Harvey. 

It was to be expected, of course, 
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that these Lectures should possess 
various degrees of interest setaeaite 
Though none of them are devoid of 
force, those with which we have 
been most struck are the 2d and 
4th Lectures, on the ‘‘ Scripture 
Argument,” by Dr. Wardlaw; 
Lecture 3, by Dr. Heugh, entitled 
« Establishments unjust and inju- 
rious;” and Lecture 6, “ On Church 
Reforms,” by the Rev. J. C. 
Ewing. 

The following extract will show 
the powerful manner in which Dr. 
Wardlaw deals with the argument 
which advocates of establishments 
draw from the Jewish theocracy. 


‘“ We now come forward to what may 
be considered the palladium of our oppo- 
nents,—the Jewish Establishment. There 
was a national Establishment in Israel, it 
isalleged :—the God of Israel could not 

ive the sanction of his authority, by 

institution and constant support, 
to what was, in the very principle of it, 
wrong :—and we have, therefore, in this 
recorded case, an example in point of a 
national religion, and a national establish- 
ment of it, having the full weight of 
divine authority, and more than warrant- 
ing our imitation. 

“ Now, taking this reasoning in this 
general form, it has a plausible aspect, 
and has accordingly imposed upon many 
minds. It shall be my endeavour to 
show, that any plausibility which belongs 
toit, arises solely from the confounding, 

the use of general terms, of one thing 

another, from which it is essen- 

tially different ; and that the plausibility 
as soon as the two things are 
compared. I have, on a former occa- 
sion, urged, as my first objection to the 
example in this case, that ‘ imi- 
tation is, in the nature of the thing, im- 
possible :—that it is a case which comes 
Ret within the range of the imitable : — 
that the only imitation possible must be 
om the part of God himself :—that, the 
constitution being a theocracy, in 

Which Jehovah assumed to that people a 
relation,—a relation which he 

Beyer sustained to any other portion of 
our race,—the relation of their King, or 
tivil Head,—himself conducting the ad- 
ministration of their government, by a 
of supernatural interposition, and 

te manifestation of his presence 

and authority,—none but Jehovah him- 
self can imitate this :—and that to talk of 

N.S. NO, 129. 
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imitation, in a case so thoroughly pecu- 
liar, or to call that imitation, in which 
the essence of the thing imitated is of 
necessity wanting, is the height of absur- 
dity.”. Ihave seen no reason, from any 
thing I have since heard or read on the 
subject, to retract or to modify this state- 
ment. I have no wish to debate about 
words. Some have questioned the pro- 
priety of calling the Jewish a national 
church. But dismissing this as a needless 
refinement, I still insist upon it, that, its 
theocratic character being no mere cir- 
cumstantial difference, but belonging to 
its very nature, that which calls itself an 
imitation of it wants its most essential 
feature; wants the very thing that war- 
ranted its existence; and the want sub- 
jects the professed imitation to the charge 
of daring and profane presumption. I 
grant that Jehovah instituted a national 
church :—but then, he instituted such a 
church, with himself as the Supreme Head 
of ecclesiastical and civil government to the 
nation, which thus sustained the twofold 
capacity of Church and State. I ask 
again, can this be imitated ?—or is the 
conclusion at all a legitimate one, that 
because Jehovah instituted, and conse- 
quently, approved a national church with 
such a theocratic superintendence, there- 
fore he must necessarily approve of a 
national church without it? Is the differ- 
ence between the two cases so trivial and 
circumstantial, as not to affect the vali- 
dity of any inference from the one to the 
other? That God instituted a national 
church where the government was divine, 
must form a very questionable ground 
for concludiug that he approves of a na- 
tional church where the government is 
merely human. So far from the differ- 
ence being immaterial, it amounts to the 
difference between human and divine. 
That surely may be a right and safe con- 
stitution under the management of God, 
which is the very reverse of right and 
safe under the management of men. 
And may we not consider the Divine 
Being as having, by that very singular 
and unique constitution of civil and eccle- 
siastical government which subsisted in 
Israel, impressively taught the lesson, 
that in no other circumstances than 
under his immediate superintendence, is 
such a union of the civil and the sacred 
admissible with safety or with benefit? 
Seeing the only instance of an establish- 
ment sanctioned by divine authority is 
one under a theocracy, who will under- 
take to prove that the theocracy is not 
the very thing necessary to its having his 
approbation ? 

*¢ When we have affirmed imitation im- 
possible, we have been on with 

41 
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contradicting. forts, Imitation cannot be 
impossible; for Christ and his apostles 
did imitate. But what, I ask, did they 
imitate? Did they imitate this? If not, 
they did not imitate the only thing to 
which the affirmation applied. They 
imitated certain particulars of the an- 
cient ceremonial, it is alleged, in the rites 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper; in 
the number of the apostles ind of the 
seventy disciples, they imitated the num- 
ber of the tribes of Israel and of the 
Jewish Sanhedrim ; in some parts of the 
institutions of Christian worship and 
church order, they imitated correspond- 
ing parts of the worship and order of the 
synagogue. But this is drivelling. Do 
any of these imitations (supposing them 
granted, and it is not to our present 
purpose to dispute them,)—do any of 
them prove the possibility of that which 
alone was affirmed impossible — the pos- 
sibility of man’s imitating what, from its 
very nature, it was competent only for 
God to do? Supposing Jesus and his 
apostles to have followed, in the consti- 
tution of the Christian church, some parts 
of the synagogue observances—what fol- 
lows? Why, that by this very imitation 
these became authorized institutions of 
the New Testament kingdom. Did Christ 
and, his apostles, then, imitate the na- 
tional constitution of the ancient church ? 
I need not answer the question. And if 
they did not, the imitation must for ever 
be destitute of their authority. What 
they did imitate has that authority; what 
they did not imitate has it not. ‘ Christ 
and his apostles,’ Mr. Fleming adds, 
‘imitated the Jewish system, in so far 
as was suitable to the nature and doc- 
trine of his dispensation.” Be it so:— 
then, since their imitation went as far as 
was suitable, all imitation further than 
they imitated mast be unsuitable. When 
the writer asks,—‘ Why may not we, in 
this, follow their steps ?’—it ought to be 
a sufficient reply, and will be so to every 
one who ‘trembles at the word of the 
Lord,’—that we are not quite such com- 
tent judges of snitable imitation as 
-hrist and his apostles, The nationality 
of the ancient church was no such trivial 
and adventitious matter of form, as that 
we could be safe, in following it, when it 
was not followed by them, Our sole and 
simple daty is, an unreserved compliance 
with the divine injunction, by the voice 
from the excellent glory,—‘ This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased : 
—HEAR YE HIM’ 

‘¢ When we say that, at the first con- 
stitution of the Christian church, there 
was no imitation of the nationality of the 
Jewish, and no association of it with the 


civil polities of this world, we, in our tarn 
are met by our opponents with an H 
impossibility. The circumstances of the 
case did not, at the time, we are reminded, 
at all admit of such a thing. But mark the 
difference between our impossibility and 
theirs. Ours is the impossibility of men’s 
doing what, from the nature of the thing, 
cannot be done without the concurrence 
of God; theirs is the impossibility of 
God’s doing what cannot be done without 
the concurrence of men! Circumstances 
did not admit of it !—as if there were any 
circumstances which were not under the 
absolute control of Omnipotence ! There 
may be no more than inconsideration on 
the part of those who give utterance tothe 
sentiment; but in the sentiment itself 
there is no ordinary presumption. The 
most high God was introducing a new 
economy, or constitution, of his church in 
the world. It is surely natural to. sup- 
pose, that he would then place it on the 
footing on which he intended it should 
continue. Were we to represent it as 
impossible for the apostles and primitive 
disciples to effect an alliance of their re- 
ligion with the civil powers, we shonld 
say no more than truth. They could not 
command this, either with Jewish or with 
Gentile rulers, But when the subject is 
the introduction of the New Testament 
dispensation, we must not think and 
speak of the agency of men. It was 
‘the Lord’s doing.’ ‘The Lord wrought 
with them.’ The powers of nature, and 
the hearts of sinners, were alike subject 
to his will. Was it not in his power to 
influence the existing authorities of those 
cays according to his pleasure, and so to 
effect, from the very first, the establish- 
ment of Christianity, and provide for it 
the patronage and endowment of the 
state? To question this, is worse than 
either inconsiderate or presumptuous; it 
is impious. It is ‘limiting the Holy One 
of Israel.’ But, besides all this, such a 
representation is, on the part of our op- 
ponents, very inconsistent, According 
to them, the same thing was done at ao 
after period. It was the Divine Being 
that influenced the mind and heart of 
Constantine the Great, to do the very 
thing for the necessity of which they 
plead. Now, surely, what was. possible 
then, was not less possible three hundred 
years before. The heart of the Roman 
emperor of that time was not more easily 
worked upon than the beart of any one 
of his predecessors, or than the hearts of 
the Jewish rulers of apostolic days,— 
than that of Tiberins, or of Annas, or 
Caiaphas, Who will deny, that he had 
it in his power, with perfect facility and 
certainty, to insure for the Gospel the 
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instant and hearty patronage either of 
the Gentile or of the Jewish powers? 
Who does deny it? we may be asked in 
teply. All that we mean, our opponents 
may allege, is, that then was not God’s 
time;—and since, in regard to time as 
well as to every thing else, he can do 
only that which is best, this is the only 
ibility we mean to affirm,—a moral 
impossibility, arising from the necessary 
rectitude, not only of the divine acts, but 
of the seasons selected for the doing of 
them. God did not see fit to do at first 
what he did see fit to do afterwards. 
Let us look at the case, then, in this 
Most readily do we grant, that it 
is not ours to prescribe to the infinitely 
Wise, either what he shoald do, or when 
he should do it : — and, had we but gronnd 
for believing, respecting any transaction, 
that it was done by divine authority, we 
should have no title to find fault with the 
time at which he was pleased to fix the 
doing of it. But in the chain of the 
present argument, there is a most im- 
t link wanting, without which it 
no continuity, and can support no 
conclusion. Had the national establish- 
ment of Christianity taken place at first, 
wnder the direction of the accredited 
Vieegerents of the exalted Redeemer ; 
and had the account of it formed a part 
of the inspired record of the erection of 
the New Testament kingdom; we should 
then have had full assurance of its having 
been done by divine authority. But it 
is not so. No one pretends that it is. 
What, then, have we now? What have 
We in the case of Constantine? What 
more than a simple fact in history? But 
the mere occurrence of it, as a fact 
in history, give us any evidence of the 
divine approbation? This will not be 
affirmed by any man who wishes to have 
credit for a sound understanding. What, 
then, are we to do with this fact? ‘To 
what test are we to bring it? Is it not 
Manifest, that there is nothing else for 
is, than to come back three hundred 
years, for the only standard by which the 
mind of God concerning it can be ascer- 
tained? And is it not equally manifest, 
that, nothing of the kind having been 
done at first, and no principles having 
been laid down in the record, to warrant, 
prospectively, the future doing of it, we 
have all the evidence we ought to re- 
to satisfy us, that the fact, instead 
being in conformity to the mind of 
God, was a departure from it?’--- 
pp. 17—21, 


We had intended making some 
extracts from the Lectures of Dr. 
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Heugh and Mr. Ewing, but the 
length to which this review has 
already extended forbids it. We 
must content ourselves with recom- 
mending the example of our Scot- 
tish brethren to the Dissenters of 
England. When shall we see the 
Voluntary Church Society of this 
country in an equal degree of effi- 
ciency ? 


I. A Protestant Memorial for the Com- 
memoration on the Fourth Day of Octo- 
ber, 1885, of the Third Cent of the 
Reformation, and of the Publication of 
the First English Version of the Bible, 
October 4th, 1535 By Thomas Hart- 
well Horne, B. D. London: T. Cadell. 
12mo. pp. 78. 

Il. Tercentenary Tracts, or Tracts written 
by the British Reformers on the Excet- 
lency of the Holy Scriptures, selected 
and published to commemorate the com- 
pletion of the Third Century from the 
first printing of the English Bible, b 
Miles Coverdale, in October, 1535. 
London: Tract Society. 12mo. boards. 

III. Writings of the British Reformers. 
Wickliff, Bilney, Tindal, Frith, Barnes, 
Edward VI., Balnares, Latimer, Hooper, 
Bradford, Ridley, Philpot, Cranmer, 
Rogers, Knox, Becon, Jewell, Fox, 
Bale, Coverdale. 12 vols. 12mo. Por- 
traits. London: Tract Society. 

IV. Lives of the British Reformers from 
Wickliff to Fox. London: Tract So- 
ciety. 

IN our judgment the most scriptu- 

ral, and therefore the most success- 

ful opponents of popery in this coun- 
try are to be found amongst those 

Protestants who contend for the 

doctrine of justification by faith 

alone —Luther’s criterion of a 

standing or a falling church. That 

body possesses its greatest strength 
amongst the evangelical episcopa- 
lians, and the orthodox Dissenters 
of the United Kingdom; and their 
combined learning, piety, aud zéal, 
might form in the hands of a gra- 
cious Providence an impassable 
barrier to the further progress of 
the Roman Catholic religion in 
this country. 

Unhappily however, the religio- 
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ngs questions that during the 
ast ten years have occupied the 
time of our legislators, and agitated 
the minds of the people, have 
to a considerable extent estranged 
these natural allies, and placed 
both sections in a false, and we will 
add, a hazardous position. 

The Protestant Dissenters felt, 
about eight years ago, that 
the time had arrived when they 
should again claim the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
which prostituted a sacred institu- 
tion of Christ to the mere purposes 
of state, and barred out intelligent 
and virtuous citizens from that 
participation in the general govern- 
ment and the local authorities of 
the empire, to which they were en- 
titled as a birthright in common 
with their countrymen of the en- 
dowed church. On that memora- 
ble occasion, the Dissenters were 
left to contend for the purity of 
that Christian sacrament, and for 
that privilege of British subjects, 
without the support, yea, to a great 
extent, under the direct opposition 
of the evangelical party in the 
national church. While they were 
thus treated by their brethren, they 
witnessed in the Roman Catholics 
of the United Kingdom, a generous 
sympathy with their claims—a 
sympathy which was made tangible 
by petitions to Parliament in their 
behalf. This interested the feelings 
of the majority of the evangelical 
Dissenters in the claims of the 
Roman Catholics, for whom they 
now felt not only as injured fellow 
citizens, but as fellow sufferers, and 
the generous zeal which they had 
displayed for the emancipation of 
the Dissenters, prompted them to 
equally generous efforts for the 
emancipation of the Roman Catho- 
lics. ‘That measure was viewed by 
the majority of the evangelical 
church party with greater horror 
than the repeal of the Test and 





Corporation Acts, and they were 
not sparing of their reproaches 
against the Dissenters for the assist. 
ance they had given to the great 
question of Catholic emancipation, 

From that period, as our readers 
well know, a series of measures 
have been before the public in 
reference to the Established Church 
in Ireland, and the grievances of 
the Dissenters in England, in the 
discussion of which it has beea 
obvious that common sufferings 
have excited a common resistance, 
and that the Roman Catholic and 
the Protestant dissenting bodies 
have been compelled to stand toge- 
ther in the assertion of their poli- 
tical rights, and in their constitu- 
tional efforts to rid themselves of 
the unjust ascendancy of the United 
Church of England and Ireland. 

Whilst these _religio-political 
questions have thus operated to 
effect, not indeed a formal and sti- 
pulated alliance, but a virtual and 
tacit one between the Dissenters 
and Roman Catholics of both 
countries, the other section of the 
Protestant body to which we have 
referred, the evangelical episco- 
palians, have been brought into 
a firmer alliance with the great 
body of their own clergy, who, we 
will venture to say, are as alien 
from their theological sentiments 
and their true interests as the 
Papists themselves. 

These canonical clergymen main- 
tain and defend opinions that are 
in natural affinity with the worst 
errors of popery, and have be- 
trayed such a disposition to amal- 
gamate with it, as forms, in our 
judgment, one of the most threaten- 
ing dangers of our common pro- 
testantism. Their defective views 
of the doctrine of justification by 
faith—their semi-popish notions 
about apostolical succession—the 
authority of the church—the efh- 
cacy of the sacraments—the use of 
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the Scriptures, et cetera, have 
placed them at the antipodes 
of such men as Venn, Newton, 
Scott, and the other fathers of the 
evangelical party in this country. 
What, then, has wrought this 
mighty change in the minds of their 
successors, the evangelical clergy of 
the present day, and has silenced 
the revilings of their ecclesiastical 
antagonists, the Daubenys and the 
Thomases, the Norrises and the 
Polwheles, the Mants and the 
Tomlines of the orthodox party? 
We have confessed that the strug- 
gles of the Protestant Dissenters 
against the domination of a poli- 
tical establishment, have brought 
them into apparent association with 
a party, whose religious opinions 
are most foreign to their hearts. 
Let our evangelical brethren too rea- 
lize the position which they occupy 
at the present moment, and they 
will find themselves actually asso- 
ciated with men with whom they can 
have no spiritual communion, no 
christian fellowship, owning them 
and acting with them, not as poli- 
tical allies merely, but as clerical 
brethren, and this to preserve those 
state endowments, and that court 
omer and favour, which have 
n the fruitful sources of that 
false doctrine and worldly conduct 
amongst their clergy, which we be- 
lieve they sincerely deplore. If these 
statements be true, then it is ob- 
vious, that politico-religious ques- 
tions, or in other words interests, 
that terminate on this side eternity, 
have alienated the two great sec- 
tions of evangelical Protestants 
ftom each other, and as by the poli- 
ey of the Prince of Darkness, they 
are for almost every practical pur- 
ie Separated from each other. 
gelical Dissenters will not act 


with the evangelical Churchmen in 


their Exeter Hall exhibitions 
against popery, because they can- 
not allow their protestant principles 
fo encroach upon the civil rights 
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of the Roman Catholics; and the 
evangelical Churchmen will not 
act with the evangelical Dissenters, 
because their Red Cross Street de- 
liberations are directed against the 
domination of their beloved epis- 
copacy. Is there not in all this 
far too much of the spirit of the 
world? Does not the spiritual 
Dissenter feel that there are inte- 
rests more dear to him than civil 
privileges—and does not the spi- 
ritual Churchman confess that there 
are interests more dear to him than 
church secularities? Surely, then, 
if our allegiance to what we con- 
sider to be truth will not permit 
either side to be silent on the ques- 
tion of a church establishment, still 
it is the duty of both parties to 
stand together for their common 
birthright,a scriptural protestantism, 
Happily there exists amongst 
us a_ noble institution, based 
on the fundamental principle of 
the protestant reformation, that 
is, the complete sufliciency of 
the Holy Scriptures as a rule of 
faith and practice, that has won 
aud retained the confidence of 
the great majority of evangelical 
Protestants of every communion. 
The simplicity, the grandeur, and 
the sacredness of the object of 
the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, have happily awed the excited 
feelings of opposing parties, who 
have rejoiced to find within its 
hallowed enclosure a sanctuary 
where they could rest from the strug- 
gles of angry polemics, and realize, 
at least for a season, the unity of 
all true believers. That association 
has done much for the extension of 
genuine protestantism throughout 
Europe; and if its managers are 
able to stand apart from the strife 
of party, it may do much for the 
preservation of it in Great Britain 
too. The following beautiful pas- 
sage, from the close of its thirty- 
first Report (1835), will supply an 
illustration of what we mean, 
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‘And here your Committee might not 
inappropriately close their Report alto- 
gether; but the year is one in which a 
chronological epoch recurs, so interesting 
to the country, so interesting to the So- 
ciety, that they venture to advert to it, 
and point out the striking contrast be- 
tween present and by-gone times:—a 
contrast on which they enter, disclaiming, 
as in the last Report, all idea of magnify- 
ing the Society,and only desiring to derive 
from it matter of praise to God, and of in- 
struction and encouragement tothemselves 
and all the friends of religion. [t was in 
the year 1535, then, that the first edition 
of the entire English Bible was printed ; 
and, consequently, the year 1833 is the 
third centenary of that important event. 
Important it truly was to England; so 
important, as scarcely to allow a measure 
by which to form a just estimate of its 
importance. The happiness, the aggran- 
disement of the nation, all that is con- 
nected will her glory and her usefulness 
in the world, is identified and bound up 
with the free course which the Bible has 
been permitted to have in England. Her 
prosperity and her religion have been 
closely united, and the purity in which 
her religion has been maintained, is owing 
to the Bible being recognised as the 
standard of Divine truth. Well is it said 
to our kings of England at their corona- 
tion, a moment happily selected for pre- 
senting them also with a copy of the 
Sacred Volume, ‘ This is God's best gift 
to man.’ And surely, if by any, the cen- 
tenaries of the first publication of the 
English Bible may be appropriately ob- 
served, by none more appropriately than 
the friends of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. What a contrast does the 
retrospect afford? Mark the English 
Bible in 1535—in an imperfect transla- 
tion, in a ponderous form, of a costly 
price, with but few who were capable of 
reading and appreciating it, and with 
fewer still to spread it far and wide. 
Mark the English Bible of 1835—in a 
translation, which, with all its alleged 
remaining defects, stands unrivalled, or 
at least unsurpassed, in the world—in 
every form of beauty—adapted alike 
to the eyes of age and youth—of every 
price, suited to rich and poor—the most 
costly price of the Society heing cheap- 
ness itself, compared with its pecuniary 
value in older times. See multitudes 
ready to give it a welcome admission to 
their houses; and the period fast ap- 
proaching when the benevolent wish of 
our late beloved monarch, George the 
Third, shall be realised, ‘ that every child 
in his dominions should be able to read 
the Bible.’ See multitudes ready not 


ouly to welcome it to their own a 

but to obtain an entrance for it into the 
dwellings of others; a well-compacted 
Society, expressly and singly forméd tp 
promote its circulation—untired, and, it is 
humbly trusted, untiring in its labours; a 
variety of ingenious devices formed for 
aiding its circulation ; obstacles removed: 
—a contrast this, proclaiming aloud the 
gracious goodness of God. Mark again: 
the English Bible of 1535 standing alone, 
one edition, of at most a few thousand 
copies ; the English Bible of 1835, sur- 
rounded by the Irish and the Welsh, 
the Gaelic and the Manx, for domestic 
circulation—and in such request, that in 
one day in the last month a variety of 
editions were ordered, to the extent of 
365,000 copies ; while the aggregate issne, 
during thirty-one years, has been several 
millions, in the British dominions, and in 
the British languages. 

* Bat, in 1535, British Christians had 
enough to do to provide themselves with 
an English Bible; little opportunity had 
they of thinking or providing for other 
lands ; but, in 1835, the English Bible 
finds itself in the company of translations 
into more than 150 other languages. They 
then ‘did what they could ;’ may a like 
honourable tribute be paid to the present 
generation by some future historians!— 
But, well does it befit British Christians 
to think of foreign lands; and well does 
the Society designate itself the British 
and Foreign: for where was the Bible of 
1535 printed? It was printed at Zurich, 
by the care of one who had been driven, 
by the fear of persecution, to seek refuge 
in Switzerland: no voluntary exile, tra- 
velling for pleasure’s sake, to enjoy the 
magnificent scenery of that interesting 
country, nor yet for the purpose of amas- 
sing wealthin the pursuit of commerce, nor 
even as those who now happily often make 
themselves exiles, that they may discover 
and relieve the wants and the woes of 
their fellow-men; but an exile for reli- 
gion- the memorable Coverdale. What 
do not Christians owe for that Sacred 
Volume, which he first sent forth in its 
entire form to our land! To foreign 
churches the Society has begun to pay the 
debt of gratitude which the nation owes, 
for the asylum then afforded to that ve- 
nerakle servant of God. In Zurich, more 
particularly, it has been the honoured in- 
strument of promoting the circulation of 
the Scriptures to the extent of 10,814 
copies. Moreover, Britain has, in her 
turn, through the medium of the Society, 

rinted, on her own shores, and sent 
orth to the continent of Europe, s 
provided the means of printing io the dit- 
ferent parts of that continent itself,) the 
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Scriptures, in the languages spoken 
throughout its length and breadth—be- 
sides meditating and executing much in 
the blessed enterprise of spreading the 
Sacred Volume through the length and 
breadth of the world. Oh may the civil 
and religious liberty now enjoyed by us, 
be more and more sanctified —- be more 
and more consecrated to the advance- 
ment of the glory of God in the earth !””— 
pp. exviii.—cxx. 
These eloquent and just remarks, 
ted, we believe, to many per- 
sons who heard them read, what, 
we doubt not, was in the mind of 
their gifted author—the desirable- 
ness of a public celebration of the 
TERCENTENARY OF THE Re- 
FORMATION! As the Bible So- 
ciety is not formally, though it is 
in spirit and in truth a protestant 
institution, it was not expedient 
that such a recommendation should 
be regularly made by its officers, 
but the idea having been suggested, 
ithas been taken up, and presented 
to the public through various chan- 
nels, and has been adopted by 
various bodies, so that we may 
hope to see all classes of evange- 
lical Protestants uniting in the pub- 
lic celebration of that most blessed 
event, The two little works at the 
head of this article have been pre- 
pared expressly for the occasion; 
and we shall avail ourselves of 
Mr. Prebendary Horne’s words to 
ogy the reasons which have 
to the appointment of THE 
FOURTH DAY OF OCTOBER next, 
for that suitable observance. 


“From the gradual manner in which 
the Reformation was accomplished in 
Great Britain and Ireland, there has 
hitherto been no definite period or year 
that could be fixed upon for commemo- 
tating the religious and civil blessings, for 
Which, under God, we are indebted to 

great and ever. memorable event. 
Protestant brethren on the Conti- 
Rent are, in this respect, more highly 
favoured than we have been. Geneva 
¢elebrates her third centenary of the Re- 
tion in the present year ; France (it 
understood), in 1836. The Lutheran 
in Germany have not fewer 
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than three commemorations in each cen- 
tury: viz. 1. In the year 17, on account 
of Dr. Martin Luther’s publication of his 
theses against the profligate sale of indal- 
gences, which is regarded as the com- 
mencement of the Reformation: 2. In the 
year 30, on occasion of the publication of 
the Confession of Ausburg; and in the 
year 34, on account of the publication of 
the entire Bible, in the German lan- 
guage, by Luther. On the 2Ist of No- 
vember, 1834, all the Lutheran Churches 
in Germany, as well as the Moravians in 
this country, celebrated the last-men- 
tioned centenary commemoration with 
great solemnity. As the printing of the 
first entire English Protestant Version of 
the Bible, executed by Myles Coverdale, 
Bishop of Exeter during the reign of 
King Edward VI., was finished on the 
FOURTH DAY OF OcToBER, 1535 ; it has 
been proposed religiously to celebrate 
that event on Sunday the fourth day of 
October, 1835.” 

Mr. Horne, with his usual in- 
dustry and discrimination, has 
brought together, within a small 
compass, a body of valuable his- 
torical and theological informa- 
tion; and we transcribe his record 
of the first entire protestant Eng- 
lish version of the Bible with much 
pleasure. 


‘In the year 1535, this most valuable 
present to the English Protestants was 
completed abroad, under the direction of 
Myles Coverdale, a man greatly and de- 
servedly esteemed for piety, knowledge 
of the Scriptures, and diligent preaching ; 
on account of which qualities King Ed- 
ward VI. advanced him to the see of 
Exeter. The first translation of the whole 
Bible ever printed in English is generally 
called ** Coverdale’s Bible :’’ it isa folio 
volume, and from the appearance of the 
types it is now generally considered to 
have been printed at Zurich, in the 
printing office of Christopher Froschover. 
The following is the title-page of this 
extremely rare and curious volume. 

Biblia. The Bible, that is, the holy 

Scripture of the Olde and New Testa- 

ment, faithfully and truly translated 

out of the Douche and Latyn into 

Englishe, mM. D. xxxv. 


“ This translation is dedicated to King 
Henry VIII., whom Coverdale in his 
dedication honestly tells, that the Pope 
gave him the title of Defender of the Faith, 
‘only because his highness suffered his 
bishops to burne God’s word, the root of 
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faith, and to persecute the lovers and 
ministers of it;’ but at the same time he 
intimates his conviction that this title 
will prove a prophecy; that, ‘ by the 
righteouss administration of his Grace 
the faith shall be so defended, that God’s 
word, the mother of faith, should have 
its free course thorow all Christendome, 
but especially in his Grace’s realme.’ 
As to the translation itself, he observes 
in his dedication and epistle to the reader, 
that it was ‘neither his labour nor his 
desire to have this work put into his 
hand ; but ‘ when others were moved by 
the Holy Ghost to undertake the cost of 
it,’ he was the more bold to engage in 
the executiun of it. Agreeably, there- 
fore, to desire, he set forth this ‘ special’ 
translation, not in contempt of other men’s 
translation, or by way of reproving them, 
but humbly and faithfully following his 
interpreters, and that under correction. 
Of these, he said, he used five different 
ones, who had translated the Scriptures 
not only into Latin, but also into Dutch. 
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He further declared, that he had neither 
wrested nor altered so much as one word 
for the maintenance of any manner of 
sect, but had with a clear conscience 
purely and faithfully translated out of 
the foregoing interpreters, having onl 
before his eyes the manifest truth of the 
Scriptures. But because such different 
translations, he saw, were apt to offend 
weak minds, he added, that there came 
more understanding and knowledge of 
the Scripture by these sundry transla- 
tions, than by all the glosses of sophistical 
doctors; and he therefore desires, that 
offence might not be taken, because one 
translated ‘scribe,’ and another ‘law- 
yer,” one ‘repentance,’ and another 
* penace,’ or ‘amendment.’” 

« The following specimen contains the 
nineteenth Psalm, conformably to the 
numeration in the Hebrew Bibles, as 
translated by Coverdale, by whom it is 
numbered xviii., according to the order 
found in the Septuagint Greek and in the 
Latin Vulgate versions. 


‘The XVIIJ. A PSALME OF DAUID, 


The very heaue’s declare the glory off 
God, a’d the very firmame’t sheweth 


his ha’dye worke. 


One daye telleth 


another, and one night certifieth another. 
There is nether speach ner la’guage, but the- 


ir voyces are herde amo’ge the’. 


Their sou’- 


de is gone out into all londes, and their wor- 
des into the endes of the worlde. 
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In the’ hath he sett a tabernacle for y* So” 
ne, which co’meth forth as a brydegrome out 
of his chambre, and reioyseth as a giaunte to ru’ 
ne his course. It goeth forth fro’ the one en 
de of the heauen, and runneth about vnto 
the same ende agayne, and there maye no mo’ hy 
de himself fro’ the heate therof. The lawe 
of the Lorde is a perfecte lawe, it quicke- 
neth the soule. The testimony of ye Lorde 
is true, and geueth wisdome euen vnto babes. 
The statutes of the Lorde are right, and re- 
ioyse the herte: y* comaundeme’t of y* Lorde 
is pure, and geueth light vnto the eyes. 

The feare of the Lorde is cleene, and endu- 
reth for euer: the judgmentes of the Lorde 
are true and rigtuous alltogether. More 
pleasunt are they then golde, yee then moch 
fyne golde: sweter then hony and the hony com 
be. These thy seruaunt kepeth, and for kepin- 
ge of them there is greate rewarde. Who 
can tell, how oft he offendeth? Oh cle’se thou 
me fro my secrete fautes.' Kepe thy seruau’ 
te also from presumptuous synnes, lest they 
get the dominion ouer me: so shal I be vnde- 
fyled & innoce’t fro’ the greate offence. Yee 
the wordes of my mouth and the meditacio’ of 
my herte shal be acceptable vnto the, o Lor- 
de, my helper and my redemer.’ 
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«From Coverdale’s Dedication to 
Henry VIII., it seems probable that 
his translation was permitted to be read 
by the people: for in the year 1536, 
shortly after it was printed, a royal in- 

ion was issued to the clergy to pro- 
vide a book ‘ of the whole Bible, both in 
Laten, and also in English, and lay the 
same in the quire for everye manthat will 
toloke and reade theron,’ in every parish 
church ; which was certainly equivalent 
to an express approbation of Coverdale’s 
Bible, as there was no other at that time 
in English. Dr. Geddes (Prospectus for 
a new Translation, p. 88.) says of this 
translation, ‘ From Genesis to the end of 
Chronicles, and the book of Jonah, are 
by Tyndal ; the rest of the Old Testament 
by Coverdale. The whole New Testa- 
ment is Tyndal’s’ But from the collation 
of Lewis, it is evident that Coverdale 
corrected Tyndall’s translation. Fulke 

Defence of the English Translation of the 

ible) relates, that ‘when Coverdale’s 
translation was finished, and presented to 
Henry, he gave it to Bishop Gardiner and 
some others to examine. They kept it so 
long, that at last Henry had to call for it 
himself. When they delivered the book, 
he demanded their opinion of the transla- 
tion. They answered, that there were 
many faults in it. ‘ Well,’ said the king, 
‘but are there any heresies mentioned in 
it?’ They replied,‘ There were no here- 
sies they could find.’ ‘ If there be no 
heresies,’ said Henry, ‘then, in God’s 
tame, let it go abroad among our people.’ 

‘Coverdale called his version a ‘* spe 
cial’ translation, because it was different 
from the former English translations : its 
noble simplicity, perspicuity, and purity 
of style are truly astonishing. It is 
divided into six tomes or parts, adorned 
with wooden cuts, and furnished with 
sripture references in the margin. The 
last page has these words: ‘ Prynted in 

yeare of our Lorde M.D. Xxxv. and 
ished the fourth daye of October.’ 

Of this Bible there was another edition 
ina large 4to, 1550, which was repub- 

, With a new title, 1553 ; and these, 
according to Lewis, were all the editions 
of it which were ever published. ( Lewis’s 

History of English Translations of the Bible, 

Pp. 91—104 ) Copies of Bishop Cover- 
dale’s version of the Bible are preserved 

in the following Libraries, viz. Of the 

h Museum and Sion College, in 
; of his Grace the Archbishop of 

Canterbury, at Lambeth; in the Public 

library at Cambridge; in the Library 

# All Souls’ College, and in the Bodleian 

, at Oxford; and in the Library 
ithe Baptist Academy at Bristol.” 


N.S. No. 129, 
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Our readers will now permit us 
to offer a few remarks on the spirit 
and manner in which we conceive 
this celebration should be con- 
ducted. We sincerely trust, that 
the utmost care will be taken to 
avoid exaggerated and unautho- 
rized statements respecting the 
extent to which the Holy Scrip- 
tures are withheld from the people 
by the Church of Rome, as all 
such statements are not only un- 
just in themselves, but infallibly 
occasion a re-action in favour of 
those who are wronged by them. 
On this subject we cannot, there- 
fore, do better than give our 
readers the following extract from 
The Tercentenary Tracts, published 
by the Religious Tract Society for 
the occasion, and which places the 
case in its true light. 


* Tt may be desirable here to state, that 
the prohibition of the Romish church 
against the general reading of the Scrip- 
tures, is not contained in the decrees of 
the Council of Trent, but in the rules of 
the Congregation of the Index, sanc- 
tioned by that Council. The fourth rule, 
approved of by the Pope in March 1564, 
is as follows :-— 

** Inasmuch as it is manifest from expe- 
rience, that if the Holy Bible, translated 
into the valgar tongue, be indiscriminately 
allowed to every one, the temerity of men 
will cause more evil than good to arise 
from it; it is, on this point, referred to 
the judgment of the bishops or inquisi- 
tors, who may, by the advice of the priest 
or confessor, permit the reading of the 
Bible translated into the vulgar tongue by 
Catholic authors, to those persons whose 
faith and piety, they apprehend, will be 
augmented and not injured by it; and 
this permission they must have in writing. 
But if any one shall have the presumption 
to read or possess it without such written 
permission, he shall not receive absolu- 
tion until he have first delivered up such 
Bible to the ordinary. Booksellers, how- 
ever, who shall sell, or otherwise dispose 
of Bibles in the vulgar tongue, to an 
person not having such permission, shall 
forfeit the value of the books, to be ap- 
plied by the bishop to some pious use ; 
and be subjected to such other penalties 
as the bishop shall judge proper, accord- 
ing to the quality of the offence. But 
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regulars shall neither read nor purchase 
such Bibles without a special licence from 
their superiors.” 

It is equally to be desired, that 
all, but especially the clergy who 
may seek to improve that day, 
should abstain from all political 
allusions, and make it, as will best 
become the Sabbath and the sanc- 
tuary, purely a theological and 
scriptural question. We take leave 
to warn our brethren of the Esta- 
blishment, that they will expose 
their motives, in appointing this 
celebration, to great suspicion, and 
their words to an uncharitable con- 
struction, if they diverge into re- 
ligio-political subjects on that day. 

And we may venture to suggest, 
too, that it will not be expedient in 
them to dwell upon the character 
of Myles Coverdale, the first trans- 
lator of the English Bible, as a 
prelate of their own church, for, if 
they learn from Mr. Horne, that he 
was “ Bishop of Exeter during the 
reign of Edward the Sixth,” they 
may also learn from his life, pub- 
lished by the Tract Society,* that 
** He, with Fox, Jewell, and others, 
regretted much the futile efforts 
made to conciliate the Papists, and 
was, in consequence, ranked among 
the moderate Nonconformists du- 
ring the reign of Elizabeth.+” We 
say this not in a sectarian spirit, 
but in the hope that both parties 
may see that they are about to 
celebrate the labours of a man who 
belonged to neither, but whose 
piety and faithfulness have made 
him an honour to both. 

A fervent spirit of intercession, 
on behalf of the reformed churches 
of Europe, we trust, will also cha- 
racterise these services, that God 
may revive amongst them the true 
spirit of the Reformation, and that 





* Page 271. 
+ Vide Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, 
vol. i. pp. 126, 127. 
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his Holy Spirit may bless the 
perusal of those sacred Scriptures 
with which we have ‘ begun to 
pay the debt of gratitude which 
our nation owes them.” 

As to the manner of the cele. 
bration, we think it would be well 
if, besides the sermons of the first 
Lord’s-day in October, some pub- 
lic meetings of the young people of 
our congregations, and the scholars 
of our Sabbath schools could be 
held, and addresses delivered to 
them; and, where it may be found 
convenient, we would suggest the 
propriety of presenting them with 
the very useful tract of Mr. Horne, 
or the little volume published by 
the Religious Tract Society, which 
might be preserved by them, not 
only as a memorial of this interest- 
ing celebration, but as an antidote 
against the insidious efforts of 
popish emissaries, who are employed 
in great numbers, and with far 
greater activity, than credulous 
confiding Protestants at all ima- 
gine, to seduce the unwary from 
the faith once delivered to the 
saints, 

Nor can we close this article 
without adverting to that valuable 
and unique work, Lhe British Re- 
formers, which we ought long ago 
to have brought under the ob-er- 
vation of our readers. It has 
been published by the Tract So- 
ciety, in a series of twelve vo- 
lumes, each complete in itself, and 
includes the most important tracts 
of the British Reformers, from 
Wickliff to Fox. 

“The following particulars will explain 
the manner in which this work has been 
carried through the press. The pieces 
contained therein are without abridg- 
ment, unless where expressly mentioned. 
There are a few omissions which are ne- 
cessary in a publication intended to be 
generally circulated, and to be useful at 
the present day. In other editions, the 
obsolete spelling has been laid aside, the 
same plan is pursued in the present pab- 
lication ; the involved construction of sen- 
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tences, common in writers of that period, 
has also been removed. Those words 
which have become unintelligible or offen- 
sive, are exchanged for others, or are ex- 
ined by notes when it is desirable that 
they should be retained. These varia- 
tions, if they may be so called, were as 
necessary to render this work generally 
useful, as the adoption of modern ortho- 
phy. The utmost care has been taken 
that the meaning of the author should be 
strictly preserved, and the various pieces 
have been collated with the best and 
earliest editions, or with manuscript 
copies. This has been done, that the 
meaning of the author might be given as 
nearly as possible, not from the first edi- 
tions being the most correct, as they often 
abound with errors, for which the hurried 
or careless manner in which they were 
for the most part passed throngh the 
press, will readily account. The present 
reprints, itis believed, will be found to 
present the most correct text of these 
writers that has hitherto appeared. More 
than half of the pieces included in this 
collection, have not been reprinted since 
the sixteenth century, and a considerable 
portion is now printed for the first time.” 


Happy shall we be to know, 
that our cordial recommendation 
haS caused this valuable set of 


books to be purchased and depo- 
sited in our vestry and Sabbath 
school libraries, or amongst the 
domestic collections of our religious 
families. 


New Publications, with Short Notices. 
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Above all, let a new impulse be 
given to our Bible Associations, 
by which a more complete circa- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures, the 
bane of popery, may be secured. 
Indeed, we cannot see any reason 
why our local societies might not 
have special meetings at that season 
to express their gratitude to God 
for the Bible, inspired, preserved, 
and translated, and to encourage 
each other to circulate it more 
widely. Thus, throngh the pulpit 
and the press, by public addresses 
and domestic conversation, the 
smouldering zeal of British Pro- 
testants may be again fanned into 
a holy flame, and the evangelical 
churches of Britain be seen for- 
getting, for a time, their mutual 


jealousies, and standing together, 


** valiant for the truth,” to renew 
their common protest against the 
errors of Rome. And may the 
words which the Son of God ad- 
dressed to the Church of Sardis be 
heard and remembered by them all, 
—‘* Behold, L come quickly; hold 
that fast which thou hast, that no 
man take thy crown.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, with SHORT NOTICES. 


The Salvation of Britain introductory to the 
Conversion of the World. A Discourse 
delivered before the London Missionary 
Society, at the Tabernacle, Moorfields, 
on Wednesday Evening, May 13, 1835, 

John Blackburn. With Notes and 
trations. Svo. pp.86 Jackson and 
Walford. 
Tat publication of this sermon has 
delayed by the preparation of 
about thirty pages of notes and illus- 

Nations which are appended to it. 

The well known connection of its 

atthor with this Magazine forbids our 

saying more than that the sermon and 

Motes are full of facts, which deserve 


and demand the attention of Christians 
throughout the kingdom. 


The Lady's Closet Library. The Marys ; 
or the Beauty of Female Holiness, By 
Robert Philip. 12mo. boards. gilt, 
pp. 278. London: G. Virtue. 


Tuls is the first volume of a new series 
of practical works from the prolific 
and instructive penof Mr. Philip. It 
is a happy thought to supply the closet 
of Christian females with a short series 
of religious books exclusively ad- 
dressed to the consciences of the sex ; 
and we doubt not that the volume 
4E2 
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before us, and the two others that are 
in preparation, and which will be en- 
titled “‘ The Marthas,” or the Varie- 
ties of Female Piety ;” and ‘‘ The Han- 
nahs, or the Power of Maternal In- 
fluence,” will obtain a large circulation 
amongst pious females, who are al- 
ready so deeply indebted to the author 
of Experimental Guides. We shall 
take another opportunity of noticing 
the Lady’s Closet Library, and, 
therefore, now content ourselves with 
announcing the publication of the first 
volume of this series, which is inviting 
alike by the subject it contains, and 
the beautiful style in which it is got 


up. 


A Tractate on Moral Inability. By Ro- 
bert Ferguson, Finchingfield, Essex. 
18mo. pp. 64. Westley and Davis, 
1835. 


THE author of this neat little volume 
is obviously familiar with metaphy- 
sical studies, and has brought those 
habits of mind which they induce to 
the present difficult subject. He has 
laboured, however, to render it ‘* as 
lucid and palpable as possible, and has 
studied simplicity rather than pro- 
foundness. It has been carefully 
aimed not to make it polemic; and 
even metaphysics have been as spa- 
ringly dealt with as cuuld well! be done 
in the prosecution of such an argu- 
ment.” 

We think that Mr. Ferguson has 
succeeded in this, and has managed to 
condense into a small compass the 
most important points of this anxious 
question, which is so little understood 
by the great majority of professors. 
We, therefore, recommend this valu- 
able summary to the attention of our 
readers. 


Village Conversations: or things worth 
considering. By a _ Village Pastor. 
1 vol. 18mo. Ward and Co. 


THESE imaginary conversations, de- 
signed principally for Cottagers, are 
six in number, and on the following 
topics; Idjeness, Pride, Anger, Bible, 
Sabbath, House of God. The topics 
are wel] discussed, and the parts of the 
interlocutors well sustained. 


[Sept. 
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WORKS AT PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS. 


We are happy to inform our readers that 
Messrs. Colnaghi and Co. of Cockspur Street, 
will publish, during the present month, the Por. 
trait of the Missionary Gutzlatf, in the dress of a 
Fokien Sailor, after the interesting picture, 
painted at Canton, by G. Chinnery, Esq. and 
recently exhibited at the Royal Academy. En. 
graved by R. Lane, Esq. A. R. A. 

This devoted Missionary was born in 1893, at 
Stettin, where his father was a magistrate. At 
the age of eleven, when the King of Prussia 
visited that town, his Majesty’s atiention was 
attracted by some verses recited by Gutzlaff, of 
his own composition, in celebration of the peace, 
with which the King was so well pleased that 
he undertook the charge of Gutzlaff’s education. 
The enthusiasm of his mind on religious subjects, 
however, induced him to forego all the advan- 
tages which might have resulted from a con- 
nexion with the Prussian Cuurt, and he went to 
Java as Chaplain in the service of the King of 
Holland. At Batavia he commenced the study 
of the Chinese langnaze in 1929 Quitting 
the Dutch service, he proceeded to Siam, 
and as a missionary resided there three years, 
studying the Siamese and Chinese languages. In 
1831, after the loss of his wife, he made his first 
voyage to China in a Fokien junk, wearing the 
dress, and adopting the mode of life, of the na- 
tives. After numerous hardships and dangers, 
which are detailed in the journal published by 
himself of his three voyages along the Chinese 
Coast, he arrived at Macao, and was immediately 
engaged in the service of the Honourable East 
India Company, by Mr. Marjoribanks, and was on 
board the Amberst, as interpreter, during her 
voyage on the Coast of China and Corea in 
1832. Since that period he has frequently visited 
various parts of the Coast of China, and has beeu 
actively employed in promoting the extension of 
nsefal and religious knowledge among the people. 
Gutzlaff has published many works, and is at 
present engaged in a periodical which appears 
mouthly, in the Chinese language; and being 
still in the prime of life, his sphere of usefulness, 
will be enlarged iu proportion as the intercourse 
with that people becomes extended. 


Memoir of the late Rev. Robert Morrison, D.D. 
of China. 

The family of the late Robert Morrison, D.D. 
beg to announce that the Rev. J. Ciunie, LLD. 
of Manchester, one of the oldest and most im 
timate friends of Dr. Morrison, is engaged in 
compiling a memoir of his life, and will proceed 
in it as quickly as the attainment of the necessary 
documents may enable him. Many of these are 
in China, but it is hoped that they will reach 
England in the course of a few months. 

It is respectfully requested that any of the 
friends of Dr. Morrison, who may be in po& 
session of letters, or other documents, will kindly 
afford the use of them. If they are forwarded to 
Mrs. Morrison, Middleton Place, Stoke New- 
ington, or to Dr, Clunie, Seedley Grove, Man- 
chester, they will be carefully preserved, and 
duly returned without expense. i 

Vol. 1. of the History po the Church of Christ, 
by Richard Povah, LL.D. ‘ 

A volume of Sermons, by Richard Whately, 
D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 3 

The Union and Co-operation of Christian 
Churches: a Sermon, preached at T.oughton, 
April amh, 1835, at the First Annual Meeting of 
the South-west Essex Association of pust 
Churches; and published at their request. By 
Thomas Finch. 
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Transactions of the Congregational Dissenters. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE TERCENTENARY 
OF THE REFORMATION. 

We invite the attention of the pas- 
tors and members of our churches to 
the following resolution of the Com- 
mittee of the Congregational Union, 
and beg also to refer them to the second 
article of review in our present num- 
ber for further information. 

At the monthly meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the Congregational Union, 
held at the Library, Blomfield-street, 
Finsbury, Tuesday, August 4th, Benj. 
Hanbury, Esq. in the chair, the pro- 
posed observance of Lord’s-day, the 
4th of October, as a solemn tercente- 
nary celebration of the Protestant Re- 
formation, having been brought before 
them, it was 

‘“* Resolved unanimously, 

“That this Committee cordially ap- 
prove of the design to set apart the 
first Lord’s-day in October, for the 
devout and grateful celebration of the 
third centenary of the Reformation, 
and they therefore respectfully pro- 
pose to their Congregational brethren 
throughout the kingdom, to unite on 
that day with Protestant communities 
of this and other countries, in offering 
devout thanksgivings to God for the 
blessings of the Reformation, and tes- 
tify from their pulpits on that occasion, 
the great Protestant doctrine of the 
entire sufficiency of the Holy Scrip- 
tures as the only authorized mode of 
faith and practice.” 


FORMATION AND SETTLEMENT OF A 
THIRD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
IN GLASGOW. 

It has often been urged against 
the Congregational system, that it 
makes no provision for the increase 
of its churches, and that they are mul- 
tiplied in consequence of angry divi- 
sions rather than by any other cause. 
We doubt not that the providence of 

has sometimes permitted the spirit 

Of schism to divide some of our 
nurches, that have neglected the ob- 

vious duty of extending the cause of 

Christ by the formation of new churches. 

It would not be difficult to name se- 


veral of our churches, both in the me- 
tropolis and throughout the country, 
that might, and, in our judgment, 
ought to colonize. and by combined 
and friendly arrangements, establish 
another congregation in some part of 
their respective localities that may be 
destitute of the means of grace. In 
Glasgow, this spirit has happily pre- 
vailed. The church under the pastoral 
care of Dr. Wardlaw, we believe, was 
an offset from that under the oversight 
of the venerable Mr. Ewing. They 
worshipped for some time ata Meeting 
in Albion Street, until their present 
elegant and commodious house was 
erected in George Street. Albion 
Street Meeting was then occupied by 
some other denomination; but abouta 
year ago, a few members of both 
churches amicably retired to Albion 
Street, to form a third church, and 
were so constituted by the public as- 
sistance of their disinterested and de- 
voted pastors, Mr. Ewing and Dr. 
Wardlaw, and the pastors of other 
sister churches. This distinct Society 
has enjoyed much of the Divine bles- 
sing, and of the affectionate regard of 
their brethren; and on Thursday, 
9th of July, they had the pleasure to 
witness the public ordination of their 
recently elected pastor, Mr. Thomas 
Pullar. Mr. Knowles, of Linlithgow, 
read the Scriptures, and offered up the 
first prayer; Mr. Watson, of Mussel- 
burgh, preached from 1 Thess. ii. 11, 
12.; Mr. Lothian, of St. Andrew’s, 
presented the designation prayer ; Dr. 
Wardlaw gave the charge, founded on 
Hebrews, xiii. 17. Mr Greville Ewing 
addressed the church from Phil. it. 
1, 2.; the service was peculiarly 
instructive and refreshing; and its 
several parts were fulfilled much to 
the satisfaction of a crowded au- 
dience. On the following morning, 
one hundred and sixteen friends sat 
down to breakfast, when several minis- 
ters of other denominations expressed 
their fraternal esteem for Mr. Pullar 
as a fellow-labourer, and welcomed 
him into the common field of labour 
that the City of Glasgow presents with 
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cordial affection. We sincerely hope 
that we may have to record many such 
instances of generous sacrifice, for the 
multiplication of our churches. 


ORDINATIONS. 

On Thursday evening, June 25th, a 
public service was held in the Indepen- 
dent Chapel, Swanland, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, with a view to 
recognize the settlement of the Rev. 
J. T. Evison (late of Limerick, Ire- 
land), over the church and congrega- 
tion assembling in that place. The 
Rev. J. Sibree, of Hull, introduced 
the iuteresting and impressive services 
of the evening bv reading the Scriptures 
and prayer; the Rey. k. Morley, jun., 
of Hull, requested the church and 
their newly elected Pastor to state the 
providential steps that led to their 
union, and received from them satis- 
factory replies; the Rev. C. Daniels, 
( Baptist), of the same place, offered the 
designation prayer; the Rev; Thomas 
Stratten, of Hull, delivered a discourse 
applicable to the occasion, founded on 
Luke xxii 35.; the Rev. T. Hicks, of 
Cottingham, addressed the people from 
Heb. xiii. 17.; and the Rev. J. Stott, 
of South Cove, concluded by prayer. 
The mutual obligations and eucourage- 
ments of pastor and people were set 
forth, by the respective ministers en- 
gaged, with a fidelity, wisdom, affec- 
tion, and seriousness, that could not 
fail to produce a salutary impression. 
The devotional parts of the service too, 
were characterized by an unction and 
solemnity that betokened the presiding 
and gracious presence of the Holy 
Spirit, with whom alone are the pre- 
parations of the heart in man and the 
answer of thetongue. May the prayers 
offered for the prosperity of the union 
receive their full accomplishment. 

On Thursday, July 23, Mr. Samuel 
Luke, late of Highbury College, and 
the University of Edinburgh, was 


ordained pastor of the Congregational 
Church assembling at Queen-street 
Chapel, Chester. Mr. Waddington, 
of Macclesfield, commenced the ser- 
vice of the morning by reading and 
prayer; Dr. Fletcher, of Stepney, 
delivered the introductory discourse ; 
Mr. Job Wilson, of Nantwich, asked 
the usual questions, to which Mr, 
Luke returned very satisfactory re- 
plies, on his own behalf; and the se- 
nior deacon, the venerable Mr, 
Fletcher, father of Dr. Fletcher, on 
behalf of the church; Mr. Turner, 
of Knutsford, offered the ordination 
prayer, with the laying on of hands; 
Mr. Blackburn, of Pentonville (Mr. 
Luke’s late Pastor), gave the charge ; 
and Mr. Kelly, of Liverpool, closed 
the morning service with prayer. 
About 120 gentlemen partook of a 
cold collation, prepared by the ladies 
of the congregation, at the Baptist 
chapel. And in the evening Mr. 
Carruthers, of Liverpool, commenced 
the service with prayer; and Dr. 
Raffles, of Liverpool, preached to the 
people. 

The congregations were large, and 
deeply interested in the solemnities of 
the day, and a very important sphere 
of ministerial service is opened for the 
labours of our beloved brother. 


REMOVALS, &c. 

Mr. G. R. Hewlings has resigned 
his charge at Spalding, Lincolnshire, 
to become the pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church assembling at Tottenham 
and Edmonton Chapel, late under 
the care of Mr. P. Thomson, now of 
Chatham. 

We are happy to state, that Mr. 
Henry Rogers, late of Poole, is ena- 
bled, by his improved state of healtb, 
to resume his ministry, and that he is 
now supplying the church at Totteridge, 
Herts. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


APPEAL ON BEHALF OF THE INHABI- 
TANTS OF THE HIGH ALPS. 

To the Editors.—In a recent tour 
throngh those vallies of the High Alps, 
which have experienced so remarkable a 
revival of pure and undefiled religion 
through the instrumentality of Felix Neff 


I had abundant opportunity of witnessing 
many interesting results of his devoted 
labours. At Dormilleuse, the scene of his 
almost unparelleled self-denial, and where 
his name is hardly mentioned without 
drawing forth the tears of his converts; 
and at La Chalp and St. Veran, now 
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under the pastoral care of M. Ehrmann, I 
saw the deepest religious feeling, at- 
tended with those fruits which should 
ever accompany it, existing in the wildest 
recesses, and on the most elevated habit- 
able spots of Europe, and in the midst of 
the severest privation. 

To perpetuate and to extend the spi- 
ritual influence which at present so hap- 
pily prevails, must be the ardent wish and 
endeavour of all Christians: and great 
indeed is the benefit which may be ren- 
dered to these mountaineers— poor in 
substance, but rich in faith, by the 
liberality of any to whom the Lord may 
have committed the important steward- 
ship of wealth and influence. I amin- 
formed by M. Ehrmann, who is a worthy 
successor to the departed Neff, that a 
small community of Protestants, won in 
asingular manner from amidst the thick 
darkness of Popery, for such I am sure it 
will appear to be from the following nar- 
tative, exists at Monetier, near Briancon, 
a village in a situation so elevated and 
sterile, that the inhabitants at ail times 
subsist with difficulty, and usually seek 
work in the provinces during the winter. 
In one very hard season, the family of 
B.,then a Catholic, suffered so much, that 
asister of his was obliged to seek work at 
Briancon, and was led to the knowledge 
ofa Protestant there, nearly the only one 
in the town, who received her, and, during 
along illness, sustained and comforted 
her. In the spring, the brother came to 
teek his sister, and was astonished to find 
that she owed all to a Protestant. On 
expressing his honest surprise, the bene- 
factor of his sister assured him, that he 
had thus acted in obedience to the com- 
mand of his Saviour Jesus Christ, who 
had expressly enjoined it asa duty. And 
do you Protestants, then, believe in Jesns 
Christ? was his further question. I 
should like to be better acquainted with 
your principles : lend me some books, and 
© my return my wife shall read them to 
me. He returned ; and with the hearing 
of the word came conversion to its 
traths; and to be brief, through his in- 
strumentality, many families embraced 
scriptural principles, though some, through 
Persecution, have fallen away. Those 
that remain, desire to erect a small 
temple to Almighty God; and their case 
§ submitted to those whom God has 

ssed with the means and inclination to 
‘sist the spread of his truth, in the hope 
that they will embrace this opportunity of 
§ permanence toa church which may 

be the means of shedding light over a 
bin for the most part, at present, 
m ignorance. The sum required 
Snot, I believe, above 2000f., or about 
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I am at liberty to refer to my pastor, 
the Kev. J. Blackburn, of Claremont 
Chapel, Pentonville, as a guarantee that 
any subscriptions that may be forwarded 
for this purpose, will be faithfully trans- 
mitted to M. Ehrmann. 

I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 
W. H. B. 

Kentish Town, Ang. 24, 1835. 

*.* Cordially approving of this appeal» 
the Editors of this Magazine will be 
happy to take charge of any money that 
may be paid at their Publishers, for this 
object, and to see that itis duly acknow 
ledged and forwarded to this interesting 
community. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE TO BE WITHHELD 
FROM THE DISSENTING MEMBERS OF 
CORPORATIONS. 

Amougst the other amendments adopted 
by the House of Lordsin the Municipal 
Corporations Reform Bill, is one to the 
effect that the power vested in Corpora- 
tions, with respect to church property, 
should be confined to members of the 
Church of England. This excited an 
animated discussion, in which Lords 
Brougham, Melbourne,’ Plunkett, and 
Holland, showed themselves the en- 
lightened friends and able advocates of 
the Dissenters. The Bishop of London, 
as reported in the Morning Chronicle, was 
pleased to say that itis not improbable 
that the political Dissenters,in the exercise 
of the patronage of the Corporations, 
would “ select clergymen who would not be 
likely to win respect to the Established 
Church.” We well know who Dr. 
Blomfield means by the political Dis- 
senters, and we shall not employ our own 
words, but repeat those of Lord Plunkett, 
who characterized the imputation as a fia- 
grant and flagitious perversion of the truth. 
The Dissenters already possess, in common 
with their fellow-parishiovers, the right of 
Church Patronage, in many cases, where 
the incumbent or the lecturer is ap- 
pointed by the votes of the householders. 
Now, who have they uniformly sup- 
ported? Have they not systematically 
preferred the serious, evangelical, work 
ing clergyman? and do not some of the 
most respectable of the evangelical 
clergy in London owe their respective 
livings to the good services of the Dissen- 
ters? Let his Lordship ask Mr. Josiah 
Pratt, of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street ; 
Mr. Isaac Saunders, of St. Ann's, Black- 
friars ; or Mr. Shepherd, of St. James’s, 
Clerkenwell; not to name the numerous 
lecturers in the same circumstances, 
whether the Dissenters were not amongst 
their warmest and most effective sup- 
porters? But it may be, that his Lord- 
ship of London does not form the same 
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estimate of these clergymen that we do. 
He may have had these gentlemen in his 
eye when he insinuated that dissenting 
corporators would probably select cler- 
gymen who would not be likely to win 
respect to the Established Church. This 
may appear an uncharitable suspicion on 
our part, but we know how some of the 
evangelical clergy have been treated by 
his Lordship, and we must say, that from 
our hearts we pity the circumstances of 
our clerical brethren, whose indiscreet 
zeal for the Church, as by law established, 
hasled them to bow their necks to the 
yoke of prelates, who despise them in 
their hearts, and impede and persecute 
them when itis in their power. 


THE REFUSAL OF CHURCH RATES BENE- 
FICIAL TO THE CHURCH. 

A clergyman has stated in a letter, that 
is inserted in a recent number of the 
Christian Remembrancer, that in conse- 
quence of the resistance to church rates, 
it is no longer safe for churchwardens to 
incur the expense of conveying young 
persons from the rural parishes to the 
towns to receive the rites of confirmation, 
and that unless the diocesans will visit the 
village churches for the performance of 
that service, that ceremony will be vir- 
tually abandoned. We find also by a 
paragraph in The Times, August 20, that 
the Bishop of Winchester has just an- 
nounced a confirmation for the whole 
county of Hants, which will occupy more 
than a month, his Lordship having ap- 
pointed to hold it at some of the larger 
villages, as well as the towns that have 
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been usually visited. Our episcopalian 
triends ought not to complain of our re- 
fusing to pay for the carriage of poor 
children to attend a ceremony which we 
regard to be most unscriptural and delu- 
sive, especially as it is obvious that when 
that refusal becomes general, it will 
compel the Bishops to visit the rural 
parishes of their respective dioceses, 
Their Lordships will then have to devote 
more time, it seems, to their episcopal 
duties ; and surely it will be well for their 
church when they shall spend that leisare 
in their rural districts, which they now 
consume in the House of Lords, resisting 
the best hopes of the nation. 

EMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA. 

We are requested to state, that the 
Congregational Brethren in the United 
States have appointed the Rev. Felix 
Kyte, Cumberland Post-Office, Sullivan 
County, State of New York, to furnish 
information to those Dissenting Ministers 
in this country, who may contemplate emi 
gration to that land. Letters of inquiry 
may therefore be addressed tohim, which 
will receive due attention. 

NOTICE. 

The Autumnal Meeting of the Surrey 
Mission Society, will be held (D. V.) on 
Tuesday, September 22, 1835, at the 
Rev. John Bunter’s Chapel, Croydon. 
The Rev. John Blackburn, of Claremont 
Chapel, will preach in the morning at 
twelve o’clock. A public meeting will be 
held in the evening at six o’clock, whena 
statement will be made of the operations 
and prospects of the Institution. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Messrs. William Davis—Thomas 


We received, about the middle of July, a letter, signed Fiat Justitia, correcting 
some errors that were attributed to an article respecting Richmond, Yorkshire, that 


appeared in our Magazine for that month, page 448. As that article was written by 
a gentleman on whose accuracy we relied, and as Fiat Justitia had not given us his 
name or address, we merely acknowledged, in our last number, the receipt of his 
communication, and requested him to authenticate it. After our August Magazine 
was at press, we received the following paragraph from the gentleman who wrote the 
article in question, which we regret did not reach us in time for the August nymber- 

“ Our Correspondent that furnished the article in our last number, page 448, having 
since found that ‘* The Auxiliary Bible Society,” and ‘“*The Auxiliary Church 
Missionary Society,” at Richmond, have been much more efficient than he had 
apprehended, especially the former, wishes the statement of the contributions to the 
said Societies, which has originated entirely in an involuntary mistake, to be con- 
sidered as withdrawn.” 

From this statement it will be seen that the communication from our Correspondent 
was sent to us before the publication of the British Magazine for August, and was 
therefore the result of his own anxiety to correct an error into which he had fallen, 
and not the effect of the coarse and ungenerous remarks of Detector in that Magazine, 
in an article entitled Home Missionary Tactics, page 176. 

At the same time we must take this opportunity to request our Correspondents to 
employ the best means in their power to secure perfect accuracy in all such statements. 





